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VERSION. . 


LA CIGALE ET LA FOURMI. 


La cigale, ayant chanté 

Tout 1’été, 
Se trouva fort dépourvue 
Quand la bise fut venue. 
Pas un seul petit morceau 
De mouche ou de vermisseau. 
Elle alla crier famine 
Chez la fourmi sa voisine, 
La priant de lui préter 
Quelque grain pour subsister 
Jusqu’a la saison nouvelle. 
« Je vous paierai,» lui dit-elle, 
« Avant l’oat, foi d’animal, 
Intérét et principal.» 
La fourmi n’est pas préteuse : 
C’est 14 son moindre défaut. 
« Que faisiez-vous au temps chaud?» 
Dit-elle 4 cette emprunteuse. 
« Nuit et jour a tout venant 
Je chantois, ne vous déplaise.» 
« Vous chantiez! j’en suis fort aise: 
Eh bien, dansez maintenant.» 

La FonTaIne, Fables I. 1. 


CICADA ET FORMICA. 


Cicada, aestatem quae per totam ceci- 
nerat, 

ut Boreas venit, inopiam sensit gravem ; 

nec muscae nec vermiculi est ullum frus- 
tulum. 

formicam adit vicinam, clamans se fame 

perire, et orans mutuum farris daret 

aliquid, quo pasceretur ver ad proxi- 
mum ; 

et ante messim, bestiarum per fidem, 

et sortem et faenus reddituram sese ait. 

non hoc habet formica ut praestet mu- 
tuum ; 

minime hoc modo peccare solitam di- 
xeris. 

‘In aestu medio quid tu faciebas ?’ ita 

dixit petenti. ‘ Noctes ego vero ac dies 

cuivis canebam, pace hoc ediderim 
tua.’ 

‘Canebas? audientem id impense iuvat. 

nunc igitur te ad saltandum censeo ap- 
plices.’ 

J. A. NAIRN. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE year 1926 saw the death of three 
of England’s most eminent classical 
scholars, and Mr. Humphrey Milford, for 
the British Academy, of which all three 
were members, has now published a 
memoir of each: Bernard Pyne Grenfell 
(1869-1926) by A. S. Hunt, John Percival 
Postgate (1853-1926) by S. G. Owen, and 
Sir William Ridgeway (1853-1926) by 
R.S. Conway. The choice of biographer 
was in each case admirable. In thefirst it 
was also inevitable, and Professor Hunt’s 
account of a literary partnership which 
must surely be unique both in its harmony 
and in its productivity is both illuminat- 
ing and modest. Grenfell rose at once, 
and with perfect competence, to the 
height of a great opportunity, and re- 
mained there through a sorely-tried and 
too brief life; and his epitaph does not 
exaggerate when it says that ‘ Scholars of 
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all time and place will remember his 
work.’ Mr. Owen writes of a personal 
friend with nice discrimination and fine 
sympathy, and pays a just tribute to Post- 
gate’s character and his great services to 
scholarship and to the cause of classical 
studies in England. Professor Con- 
way’s memoir, of which the Classical 
Review has enjoyed a foretaste (XL. 113), 
looks upon Ridgeway with genuine hero- 
worship, and does full justice to an un- 
usually attractive subject. Those who 
knew Ridgeway will be grateful for this 
pen-picture of him on the platform : ‘ At 
the British Association meetings, in 
particular, he was an attractive figure, 
with his tall gaunt frame, the pro- 
nounced stoop of huge shoulders, the 
hawk-like glance and the pathetically 
slow and uncertain gait, due to a near- 
ness of sight which in changing lights 
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amounted almost to blindness, his deep 
voice, his fund of Irish humour, and his 
eloquence in an irresistible brogue, leap- 
ing in quick gusts, like a falcon tugging 
at the chain till it broke.’ 


We learn from the authorities of the 
Classical Association of Victoria that 
Professor R. S. Conway has accepted 
their invitation to give four lectures in 
Melbourne next September. This is a 
happy sequel to Dr. J. W. Mackail’s 
visit to Australia in 1923. 


From Mr. W. W. Tarn: 

‘Sir Aurel Stein has now reprinted, 
under the title “‘ Alexander’s Campaign 
on the Indian North-West Frontier,” his 
two articles in the Geographical Journal 
for November and December, 1927. 
The first gives his identification of Ora 
and Bazira, two of the places in Swat 
captured by Alexander; while the second 
contains the full account, with maps, 
of his identification of Aornos with the 
ridge of Pir-sar, already mentioned in 
these Notes (C.R. XL., p. 178). Pir-sar, 
it seems, is one of several ridges thrown 
out southward from a main range. The 
material points of this range are the 
rocky cone Bar-sar—the rock which the 
Indians held—at the north end of Pir- 
sar where it joins the range, and the 
high hill Una-sar (philologically equated 
with Aornos) to the west of Bar-sar, 
one shoulder of Una, the Birimar 
plateau, being separated from Bar-sar 
by the Burimar ravine, 600 feet deep, 
and apparently very steep and difficult, 
which forms a saddle between the two, 
falling steeply away at either end. In 
Sir A. Stein’s scheme Alexander ad- 
vances up a valley west of the next 
ridge (Danda Nurdai), west of Pir-sar. 
Ptolemy climbs Danda Nurdai by an 
unnamed pass (7,636 on the map), and 
goes along the top to Una, where he 
camps. The first day Alexander tries 
to join him, but is checked by the 
Indians, who crown Danda Nurdai; 
the second day Ptolemy co-operates by 
attacking the Indian rear, which enables 
Alexander to master the pass and reach 
Una also; the combined forces then 
capture Bar-sar from Una by throwing 
a mound across the Birimar ravine. 
Stein has discovered such an exciting 


place and given such a brilliant accouut 
that everyone will desire to accept it, 
and it may seem ungracious to suggest 
doubts ; but though there is much that 
fits very well, and though we get a con- 
sistent and intelligible scheme of opera- 
tions, doubts do arise. As I see it, 
Stein’s scheme does not altogether agree 
with Arrian (i.e. Ptolemy); and though 
Arrian can be brought into agreement, 
more or less, with the scheme, that is 
not quite the same thing. In Arrian 
the Indians guide Ptolemy to a point 
on the “rock” (te. Pir-sar), and the 
second day, anyhow, Alexander attacks 
the “ rock ” (te. Pir-sar) ; in Stein, Pir- 
sar only comes into question later. 
Again, in Arrian Alexander only tries 
to join Ptolemy the second day, as a 
second best plan, implying that the 
attack the first day was something 
different. Did he really before that 
attack send away his best troops, the 
light-armed, to a point where they could 
be of no use to him? Then Arrian 
does not mention a ravine, though 
crossing the Birimar ravine is the crux 
of the business. Would Ptolemy really 
have forgotten such a feat, or Arrian 
have forgotten to excerpt it? The 
ravine comes from the vulgate, which 
is fond of filling up ravines with mounds. 
In the attack on Chorienes’ rock, Curtius 
(VIII. 2, 24; Diodorus is lost) makes 
Alexander fill the gorge with a mound 
(though the Vaksh river poured through 
it!), while Arrian (IV. 21, 3-5) has the 
correct account of the bridging of the 
torrent. Lastly, Stein has to make 
Alexander start his mound from the 
Burimar plateau on the side of Ona; in 
Arrian he starts it from the summit 
(xopvdy) of the ridge. (I suppose, 
engineering problems apart, that there 
is earth enough on the Burimar plateau 
to make that mound? We are only 
told that the ravine is very rocky on 
the Bar-sar side.) And I do feel a diffi- 
culty over Embolima. This translitera- 
tion of whatever name the Greeks heard 
shows that they connected the place 
with an éwBody, one river running into 
another; and Ptolemy’s co-ordinates 
place Embolima at the éuBor of the 
district, the junction of the Cabul river 
with the Indus; and though the co- 
ordinates may be valueless, the tradition 
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which made him select these co-ordinates 
may not be valueless. There is a prima 
facie case for Embolima at the mouth 
of the Cabul river ; but if that were so, 
Pir-sar would be too far away. But 
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whether Sir A. Stein has really dis- 
covered Aornos or not, we may be very 
grateful to him for an enthralling piece 
of work, even if it does provide some 
headaches for the historian.’ 


THE RHYTHMS OF PINDAR. 


THE starting-point of these investiga- 
tions was Headlam’s article on ‘ Greek 
Lyric Metres’ in J.H.S. XXII. 209 ff. 
In verse composed on a regular recur- 
ring plan (¢.g., hexametric or alcaic), 
metre and rhythm are more or less the 
same; rhythm is the vital force which 
pulls the regular framework of the metre 
this way or that, without, however, 
breaking it. This is true of the dactylo- 
epitrite odes of Pindar. With the 
logaoedic odes, however, things seem 
different. In these the metrical scheme 
is so apparently irregular and arbitra 
that it gives little or no clue to the life 
and ‘go’ of the stanza; it is, indeed, 
the reduction and skeleton of a much 
freer rhythm, which seems, therefore, to 
demand separate analysis. The follow- 
ing conclusions, I think, are valid for 
all the logaoedic odes of Pindar. 

The stanza is built up on one rhyth- 
mical figure, or on two or three varia- 
tions of one rhythmical figure, which 
are ‘developed’ in a way analogous to 
the development of a theme in modern 
music—by contraction and extension, 
by ‘inversion,’ by the extended treat- 
ment of fragments from it. It is from 
this development of one theme that the 
stanza gets at once unity and variety. 
The figure is, as a rule, announced at 
once, but some odes begin with one or 
two fragments from which the com- 
plete figure emerges, and it will be 
found that such rhythmic figures are 
usually marked, on their first appear- 
ance, by the word - division. Thus 
Ol. IV. is built up on three forms of 
one base, u —-u--— in its shortest form, 
varied by anapaests into vu-vu--, 
and then extended into vu-vu-vvu--, 
a compromise between the iambic and 
anapaestic forms. These three figures 
or three variations are announced in 


v. I: 
wtméprare Bpovras | dxapavrdmodos 
Zed: | real yap Spa. 


Nem. 1V. 1 gives the base, a glyconic, 
and an extension of it, which is a frag- 
ment taken out of the base. 

Nem. VI. begins 


év dvdpav, | év Oedv yévos: | de 
mvéopev, 


where the introductory vu — — is not part 
of the rhythmic structure. This mark- 
ing by word-division is less prominent 
in subsequent stanzas, being by now 
unnecessary. 

Development is secured (1) by exten- 
or (2) by inversion, 
-vu-vu-— becomes (3) by 
contraction, usually the ordinary cata- 
lectic ending; (4) by a free treatment 
of sections, something like the familiar 
device in modern music by which tiny 
phrases are worked up (c/. Beethoven, 
passim). Thus our -vvu-v-— will give 
us -uu-— and —vu-, which develop into 
verses of pure dactyls or trochees. Ol. I. 
is an example of this; the strophe is 
formed fairly freely out of such develop- 
ment, while the epode contrasts with it 
inits tight construction and its insistence 
on the theme. (5) Variety and a sense 
of organic growth are obtained by the 
emergence from this treatment of an 
entirely new rhythm. Glyconics espe- 
cially are apt to produce dochmiacs : 
Epode v. 1. Cf. Pyth. VI. 2; Ol. 
I. v. 1 infra). The dochmiac at the 

juncture, unnoticed at first, may be 
brought into prominence until it 
dominates the whole rhythm. (6) The 
simultaneous presentation of two 
rhythms, like the dochmiac among the 
glyconics above, which Headlam rather 
fancifully called ‘counterpoint.’ (7) A 
device which, by a similar petapopa éx 
Tov avddoyov, might be called ‘ stretto,’ 
the term given to a passage found near 
the end of most fugues, where, in order 
to intensify the interest, one voice 
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‘ butts in’ with the subject before the 
previous voice has done with it. Pin- 
dar runs dochmiacs together in pre- 
cisely the same manner, and almost 
always at the end of a stanza: a good 
example occurs in the epode of Ol. V. 
given below. (8) The joining of phrases 
is managed either by treating one 
syllable as common to both phrases, 
or by adding a (short) syllable to the 
first as a link, or by simple juxtaposi- 
tion. These three methods are naturally 
found in music. 

A few examples will illustrate these 
principles. To save space I will not 
set out the metrical scheme. A simple 
example is the 4th Nemean, which 
consists of a few variations of one 
(glyconic) figure. V. 1 is an anacrusis, 
the basic rhythm (A) and -vv-, a 
section of A [cf. (4) above]. V. 2 con- 
tains one of the several contracted forms 
of A, -u-vvu- At. Now the initial 
short syllable may be written off as an 
anacrusis, but it is better to take vv. I 
and 2 in conjunction thus 


A2 Al 
with a common syllable, for A 2 appears 
again several times. V. 3, after an 


anacrusis, gives us A catalectic and 
an inverted A (A 3) 


; 
V. 4.can be taken either as A and A 2 
catalectic, with a short syllable serving 
as a link, or as A+A catalectic, with a 
common linking syllable, 1.¢., 


A 
A A 


V. 5 similarly is A3+Az2 or A3+A. 
V. 6 is the same as v. 4 except that 
inverted A is used. V. 7 is A pure, 
the restatement of the pure theme after 
these variations, and the stanza ends 
with a new inversion of A with anacru- 
sis, and an extra syllable at the end— 
a common means of getting a final 
cadence. 

As an example of something more 
complex we may take Ol. V. The 
stanza is built ona base (A) ---vo-, 


assisted by (B) o--vu- and (C) 
—u--u--; which three figures are all 
made clear on their first appearance at 
least by the word-division. V. I is 
A+echoing phrase+B. V. 2 is A+ 
two echoing anapaests+C. V. 3 alone 
begins not with A, but with the two 
anapaests which strongly suggest it, 
and ends with B+C. In the epode 
v. I is v. 2 of the strophe, with an 
extra short syllable to link the echoing 
phrase to C; and v. 2 is an ingenious 
example of ‘stretto.’ It begins as v. 2 
of the strophe, with A+two echoing 
anapaests, passing into B and ending 
in C 


A extended Bp B B 
C 

Space will permit of only one more 
example. While any of the logaoedic 
odes would illustrate the same prin- 
ciples and show new points of interest, 
perhaps dptoroy pév Ol. I., where the 
construction of the strophe is unusually 
free (vv. 2-8 being the longest passage 
of such figuration in Pindar), and the 
epode correspondingly tight. The 
‘stretto’ effects in the epode are quite 
exciting, like the close of a fugue. 

Cc 


A B 


The two roots, Glyconic (A) and Phere- 
cratean (B), generate between them a 
dochmiac (C), which, I imagine, is 
scarcely heard at first ; but it grows in 
importance until it is as prominent as 
A or B. Vv. 2-8 consist of trochees 
and dactyls treated freely as fragments 
of A—B, but B appears in v. 4, and 
vv. 6 and 7 end with 


-v-vv--v-(u-) 

The figure - u-u- which closes wv. 6, 
8, 11 of the strophe, and 1, 2, and 5 of 
the epode Headlam noted as being a 
frequent final cadence. Now C comes 
into its own; v. 9 is C twice, over- 
lapping 


u--U-Wu-3 


| 
Cc 
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v. 10 is C C; v. 11 is C protracted into 
this final cadence (D). 


The epode is: 
C 
C A D 
C D 
5. 
6. 
A (modified) C C B C 
AA (conclusive) 


A typical example of the interplay of 
the rhythmic figures, and an admirable 
contrast with the strophe. There is a 
pretty point in v. 2 of the strophe, 
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which, beginning with D, suggests that 
the line will continue with A (or C); 
but instead of this it goes galloping off 
in a Beethovenish manner into a series 
of dactyls : 

C? 


etc. 


In v. 2 of the epode this surprise is 
more apparent. Since v. 1 began with 
C, we think we are hearing C again; 
the fifth syllable dispels that illusion, 
and makes us expect A; the crucial 
seventh syllable shows that it is not 
A either, and gives us a belated C 
instead. Pindar has put to good use 
a fact which we had not observed— 
that the first four syllables of C and A 
are the same. 

In conclusion, I repeat that all the 
logaoedic odes yield easily to this treat- 
ment, and that this development of 
basic figures, possibly reinforced by the 
music, gives the stanzas, to my ears at 
least, a meaning and a coherence other- 
wise not very apparent. Rhythmical 
analysis explains the growth; metrical 
analysis exposes the final form. 

H. D. F. Kitto. 


TWO PASSAGES IN 


FINALITY in the interpretation of a 
master painter’s canvas, such as is 
spread before us in Agamemnon 438-444, 
is not easily obtained. Two welcome 
helps to fuller comprehension have 
been granted within a few years, in Pro- 
fessor Norwood’s'explanation, Classical 
Quarterly, Vol. IX., p. 79, of Sopes, 439, 
as correcting TaXavTobdyos, in the same 
manner as does 
instead of modifying payy, and in 
Professor Calder’s article, Classical 
Review, Vol. XXXVII., pp. 55-57. The 
latter suggests a few further thoughts. 

Although at méuzre:, 441, Ares be- 
comes a consigner of freight, no change 
in the figure is involved. Ares is the 
money-changer, to the end of 444. He 
is, as Mazon says, a strange money- 
changer. His seat is not in the market- 
place, but on the field of battle. He is 
trafficking with people in a distant land, 
Argos and Greece. Like an honest 


money-changer in these conditions, he 
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sends his heavy fired dust across the sea _ 
to its rightful owners. 

The chief remaining controversies 
affecting this passage converge on the 
one word evOérov. It is highly improb- 
able, if Aeschylus had written AéBnras 
evbérous, that it would have been cor- 
rupted to AéBnras edOérov. Had the 
manuscripts varied, ev@érov should have 
been preferred, as lectio difficilior. Thus 
the argument of Sidgwick, from order 
of words, tells against, not for, the 
emendation. The acceptation of ed0é- 
tous by editors of different nations has 
met a striking exception since Professor 
Calder wrote; the latest word of France, 
uttered by Mazon, is for ed0érov. 

The arguments for the manuscript 
reading and that for the double mean- 
ing of the word are closely intertwined. 
Despite Headlam, who was apparently 
wavering and moving toward ev@érov 
(note, especially, his translation), few 
will be likely to accept at once the 
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double meaning and the emendation 
of Auratus. 

That ev@érov was used, or could 
readily be used, in the time of Aeschy- 
lus, of burials, cannot now, nor prob- 
ably can ever, be demonstrated by 
positive examples. Yet it seems to me 
that the burden of proof is on those 
who deny the possibility. Applied to 
arms, ev@eros, in accordance with ev 


6éc0a: in similar contexts, means 
‘easily handled,’ much like Latin 
habilis. But tiny is a common word, 


with many other meanings. evdetos 
should be available, in Greek of any age 
possessing the word at all, to express 
adjectivally the result of ed Geivas or ed 
6éc0a: in any sense of the word, subject, 
at most, to only such restrictions as 
clearness might impose. Relatively to 
TiOnus, evOeros is a word of infrequent 
occurrence ; that it happens to be used 
of arms, utensils, and the like, in most 
of the extant passages of the classical 
period, is not sufficient reason for 
restricting its possible range. ti@ns is 
found in burial application as early as 
Homer. Even if this use be called 
euphemistic, still, after Achilles ed €0nxe 
Patroclus, Patroclus could, as it seems, 
surely be described as ei@eros in the 
same sense. Indeed, a euphemistic 
meaning of ti@nus would less frequently 
in practice spread to its derivatives, and 
yet be always at hand if desired. 

In the Galatian inscription, the 
meaning ‘easily handled,’ or even such 
a meaning as ‘convenient,’ is surely 
unthinkable. Under other circum- 
stances, a Roman might perhaps accept 
habilis of a corpse, in pathetic irony. 
But e@eros sounds even more offensive, 
and its use, in such a sense, in the 
inscription, would be a ghastly joke. 
In fact, the inscription reads, p’ éGecav 
evOerov. Dismissing the suggestion of a 
not very probable proper name, can one 
doubt that this context points to a 
pleasanter meaning, and that &€ecav, 
unquestionably ‘ laid,’ ‘interred,’ carries 
with it the immediately following ev6e- 
tov, from the same root, and closely 
connected with the verb in the grammar 
of the sentence? The child was ‘duly 


buried,’ in proper form. 
In the classical period, 07«7 is used, 
from time to time, of a place of burial, 


proving that this association was not 
restricted to the verb ti@ny itself, but 
extended to one, at least, of its deriva- 
tives. 

Now, in the passage from Agamemnon, 
the context is wholly funereal. If such 
a sense of ev@érov was even possible to 
ordinary Greek consciousness, it was 
strongly suggested here. 

Again, the word @nj«n is used in such 
a sense in this very strophe, 453. 
Aeschylus tells of those whose: ashes 
have been sent back to Argos, and 
those whose bodies unburned, therefore 
eDywoppot, are laid in Trojan earth. In 
each of these sad descriptions we have a 
derivative of ri@nys. To each of these, 
the funeral signification is conveyed, I 
believe, by the context of death and the 
rites of the dead. 

The unpleasantness of the term, as 
applied to a corpse, burned or un- 
burned, points the same way, though 
Professor Calder’s contrast with the 
living men crowding the ships ten years 
before prevents much reliance on this 
argument. 

But study of the words in the whole 
sentence seems to me almost con- 
clusively to compensate for the lack of 
other literary evidence. After -ayosBos, 
TaravTodxos, mupwhév, Bapv, Whypa, 
avTHvopos, yeuifwyv, to end the 
sentence with a word suitable only to 
the figure, or to the ashes in a mere 
material sense as only ashes, would 
hardly be defended from the charge of 
anticlimax. The double meaning should 
continue to the very end; and the de- 
rivation of ed@érov makes it naturally 
capable of this double meaning ; which 
facts Aeschylus must have seen. 

It is not necessary to bring ev0eréw 
into the discussion. One could not 
safely argue from it alone. Yet its late 
burial use does, as an indication, add 
slightly to the effect of the more solid 
arguments. 

The Elders, singing at Argos, describ- 
ing the sorrow in the city, think of the 
whole transaction as completed, the 
pitiful cargo as received. ‘Duly buried’ 
may, in their mouths, include the rites 
and laments at Argos, though this is 
not necessary. 

I am tempted to moralise on the 
habit of emendation, of which Aeschylus 
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has been a preeminent victim, and 
which has done so much to hamper 
appreciation and enjoyment of the king 
of tragedy. I wish all beginners could 
make their first acquaintance with 
Aeschylus through texts following the 
manuscript evidence to the utmost of 
possibility. 

On another passage, 414, 415, Pro- 
fessor Norwood, in the same article, 
reminded us that the most rigid grammar 
does not require Wecklein’s interpreta- 
tion. Hardly any reader can have 
accepted it willingly. Even if d0fes was 
meant by the poet to have its more 


usual meaning, ‘seem,’ he has shown 
his thought so plainly, in the verses 
beginning with 420, which are hardly 
separated from this passage by the 
refrain, that the older and natural inter- 
pretation should be kept. The ¢dcya, 
like the Sofas, is Helen’s. Such loose- 
ness is not unusual in conversation, nor 
unknown in writing. The listener to 
Aeschylus is, nevertheless, happy to find 
that, in this case, the objection was not 
even grammatically well taken. Can it 
be that Persians 133-134 has been over- 
looked, in the grammatical discussion 
of this passage ? 
Henry S. Dawson. 


NOTES ON THE PHILOCTETES OF SOPHOCLES. 


LI. 456-458 : 

N.’s words drov 6’ o yeipwr, etc., con- 
stitute for the audience not only a con- 
demnation of the Atreidae but also of 
N. himself, if he carries out the plot. 
N. is playing his part with efficiency ; 
but unconsciously he is showing the 
audience that he is too generous to play 
it to the end. The same comment 
applies to his boyish words in lines 324- 
326, where, in his purposely exaggerated 
anger against the Atreidae, he uses the 
recalls for us the contrasts between 
words and deeds and between force and 
guile at the beginning of the play (e.g., 
ll. 86, g0, 99), and lets us see his real 
character. But of course in both 
these passages N. has his thoughts con- 
centrated on the success of the ruse, 
and does not know the import of his 
words. One may compare the uncon- 
scious prophecy of 431-432, where N. 
again ‘gives himself away’ without 
knowing it, by showing dislike of what 
is underhand. It is, I think, with the 
help of such passages as these that 
Sophocles can make us feel the pathos 
of P.’s appeal to N.’s generosity (e.g., 


475-476). 


LI. 671-673: 

Jebb rightly defended these lines as 
genuine, showing that the words belong 
to N. and that ed wa@dv refers to P. 
Of course it does, so far as N. is aware. 
But surely for the audience this genera- 
lised comment would also apply to N. 


himself? ‘Whosoever knows how to 
render benefit for benefit must prove a 
friend above price’ (Jebb’s trans.). N. 
has just been given permission to touch 
the famous bow. He is thinking of P., 
but he does not realise that his words 
show his true estimation of an act such 
as that which he still intends to commit, 
and which will now involve faithless- 
ness to one who has trusted him.? 


Ll. 528-529, 780-781: 

Everyone sees the intentional am- 
biguity of these two passages, but the 
difference between them should be 
noted. In the first, N. prays that the 
gods may convey them é7ra: 
mreiv. In the second, he uses the 
words Beds Suxacot. Is not 
the slight variation deliberate, subtly 
suggesting how in the interval N. has 
been affected by the sight of P.in pain? 
The one prayer is almost exultant at 
the growing success of the ruse. In 
the other, the audience feels a hint that 
N. is now less confident and that, 
prophecy or no prophecy, the destina- 
tion of himself and P. (Troy or home) 
must be left to the will of heaven. 


LI. 371, 377, and 429: 

N. says in a parenthesis referring to 
O., rAnciov yap dv xupet (xupe? Porson 
accepted by Jebb and Professor Pear- 


1 The fact that P. won the bow through a 
good turn (670) is of course relevant in this 
connexion, and one may note the importance 
of Heracles and of the yvaun pido of 1467. 
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son: «vpe MSS. vainly defended as an 
unaugmented epic form by Campbell). 
Jebb, who quoted Hec. 963 ff. and his 
own note on Antig. 253 ff., did not fully 
answer the objections raised by Her- 
mann to the historic present. Changes 
from historic present in a subordinate 
clause to a past tense in the main clause 
(and vice versa) are of course not un- 
common. But Jebb’s examples do not 
give us another truly parenthetic remark 
with the verb in the historic present, 
where the main clause is past. For the 
reader of N.’s narrative the phrase ‘ for 
he happened to be near’ does not 
appear sufficiently striking to justify 
what is at any rate an unusual construc- 
tion. But when an audience heard the 
words mAnciov yap av spoken by 
the actor as a parenthesis, they would 
naturally be aware of another meaning. 
O. does happen to be near at the present 
time, though of course P. does not 
know it and N. is not consciously 
thinking of the fact. The peculiar use 
of the historic present serves in a semi- 
humorous but dramatic manner to 
remind the audience of the situation in 
the midst of N.’s fictitious narrative 
—a device common in the drama of all 
ages. There is no doubt that o 8’ 
év0a8’ Hxwv in 377 means ‘being brought 
to this point (induced to make such a 
retort),’ but it is surely not fanciful to 
suppose that the somewhat unusual 
phrase is deliberately chosen because of 
the literal meaning it suggests. Com- 
— in line 304 év@dée in the sense of 

dpo. Odysseus has come to the 
island.* The point will not bear press- 


1 rvyxave in this passage is not parenthetical. 

2 Compare Ajax 1365, where is 
used in the metaphorical sense ‘I shall come to 
this (or that) pass—z.e., I shall die,’ but in 
Agamemnon’s reply (seven lines below) the 
word év@dde is echoed in the sense ‘in this 
world’ (z.¢., etther ‘when Ajax was alive’ or 


ing, but since whenever in this scene 
O. is mentioned the audience must feel 
‘What if P. knew he was here!’ it is 
not demanding subtlety to expect them 
to feel pleasurably conscious of these 
slight touches. As for line 429, where 
Jebb is probably right in interpreting 
as ‘in this case too.’* Blaydes 
had long ago suggested a possible covert 
meaning, and I think that if the 
audience felt the hint in the other two 
passages, this phrase would also suggest 
‘Whereas O. is alive and here too.’ 
The objection that iva is correlative to 
évrad@a is not important, for though P. 
does not know it yet, it is to prove his 
natural desire to kill O. on the island 
(compare ¢.g. ll. 101g, 1043, 1299 ff.). 
It is surely not unreasonable to expect 
a covert meaning where Wakefield 
could remark, ‘ Verbosior phrasis, cuius 
nec perspicuitatem nec uenustatem 
facile laudaueris.’ 


LI. 302-304: 

Is there not a slight ironic force in 
P.’s statement that ‘there is (on Lem- 
nos) no seaport where a man can find 
a gainful market’? It is the desire for 
xépdos which has brought O. and N. to 
the island. The word is carefully 
stressed in lines 111 and 112, and the 
idea is inherent in the plot. Bergk and 
Herwerden suspected line 304, because 
it was superfluous after line 301. 
Possibly when P. says that those who 
are swppoves do not sail to this place, 
the slight irony is again intentional. 
Sophocles may be saying the same 
thing again, but it is not without point. 
For the audience knows that now one 
who is c@¢pwyv has come at last. 

S. K. JOHNSON. 


possibly ‘as he lies here now, dead but un- 
buried.) 

® One need only compare line 433 for this 
meaning of evrava. 


ARISTOPHANES’ PAX 695-699. 


EP. rpGrov 5 & Dopoxdéns dvhpero. 

TP. eddamove?, rdoxe: 5¢ Oavuacrév. EP. ri; 

TP. éx roi Dopoxdéous ylyverar Dipwrldns. 

EP. Scuwvrldns ; ; TP. yépwv dv xal camrpis 


THESE lines may be explained perhaps 
by Thucydides IV. 65, 3: éA@ovras dé 


Tovs oTparnyous oi év TH TONE ’AOnvaios 


free to comment on any ‘changes’ 


pev huyh efnuiwoar, cai 
Lodoxréa, tov Sé tpirov Evpupédovta 
nuata émpatavto, ws avtois Ta év 
ixedia Swpos 
Oévtes 
Aristophanes is here, by hypothesis, 


| 
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caused by the war from 431 to the date 
of production. Not long before, the 
general Sophocles had commanded an 
Athenian fleet in Sicily, along with 
Pythodorus and Eurymedon, had failed 
to unite the western Ionians against 
Syracuse, had returned to Athens and 
had been exiled by his indignant 
countrymen, who held that he had 
been bribed to mismanage his com- 
mission. 

There is thus an obvious parallel 
between the general Sophocles and the 
poet Simonides, who in his old age had 
sailed to the tyrant courts of Sicily 
képdous éxatt. At this time an Athenian 
audience familiar with Simonides’ his- 
tory (and the lines presume such famili- 
arity, however they may be interpreted) 
must have recalled the recent scandal 
of Sicilian bribery associated with the 
name Sophocles. 

But the parallel is incomplete, since 
the general Sophocles was not a poet, 
and is confusing, since there was a 
celebrated poet Sophocles still alive 
and active in the Athenian theatre. 

Thucydides IV. 6 may also have 
a bearing on the case; for he mentions 
an Athenian general named Simonides 
as having failed in Chalcidice not long 
before. 

Four interpretations seem possible. 

According to the first, there is no 
reference whatever to Sophocles the 
poet. Aristophanes has previously 
been dealing with Cleonymus and 
Hyperbolus, by no means poets; and 
only after these lines does he mention 
Cratinus, as if catching a hint from the 
name Sophocles to pass on from politics, 
etc., to poetry. A theatre audience may 
assume that ‘Sophocles’ is the poet; 
but it does so at its own risk, and any- 
how finds out in the end that it is being 
treated to a jest at the general’s ex- 
pense. 

The parallelism is not complete, 
because no complete parallelism is 
wanted. On the contrary, the greater 
the distinction, the greater the change 
produced by war. Sophocles the 


general is during the war undergoing 
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a strange metamorphosis —a ‘sea- 
change ’—from general to poet—from 
Sophocles to Simonides. How so? 
He sails to Sicily to collect dirty money. 
That is the point of contact justifying 
the assertion of metamorphosis. 

Against this view, evdatuove? of v. 696 
(and possibly yépwy dv of v. 698) ought 
not to be used of a general exiled under 
discreditable circumstances. 

According to the second interpreta- 
tion, Aristophanes seems at first simply 
to be comparing two generals. The 
more celebrated and usually competent 
general Sophocles is turning into the 
incompetent general Simonides. Not 
a great change. But with the last line, 
v. 699, he suddenly transforms general 
Simonides into poet Simonides, and the 
‘sting in the tail’ is at once felt. The 
change is great, as in the frst interpre- 
tation; but the ‘point’ is .eld back 
longer. 

According to the third interpretation, 
Aristophanes tricks the audience into 
thinking that he is comparing only the 
two poets, while in reality he uses poet 
Sophocles as a stalking-horse to attack 
general Sophocles. 

He does not mind letting Trygaeus 
muddle the two Sophocles, since all 
will be forgotten and forgiven him 
when his ‘ point’ is made by the last 
line, v. 699. 

Perhaps van Leeuwen is better ad- 
vised than he suspected in quoting in 
his note here Euripides Frag. 570: 
Képdous Exats Kal TO curyyeves 

According to the fourth interpreta- 
tion, the poet Sophocles (it is assumed 
without evidence) has been deserting 
the tragic muse and trying his hand in 
the poetic fields where Simonides made 
his name. This fact is well known to 
the Athenian audience, or to a section 
of it. Aristophanes then, as in the 
third interpretation, swiftly passes from 
poet to general. 

It is a successful bit of opportunism. 

In all four interpretations the ultimate 
aim and result is the same. General 
Sophocles receives chastisement. 

D. L. Drew. 
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NOTE ON AINITTES@AI, PLATO, APOLOGY, 27a, 21B. 


SocRaTES says that Meletus is like 
one who makes up a riddle and tries to 
see if he can fool men with it. No one 
seems to have formulated the riddle to 
which Socrates compares the wording 
of the charge of Meletus. And yet it is 
obvious. One of the commonest riddles 
of all ages is of the form, ‘When is a 
man not a man?’ The most famous 
example of this kind of riddle is that of 
the eunuch and the bat (Pl. Resp. 479¢), 
which is mentioned by many writers 
from Aristotle to Eustathius. Similar 
riddles involving a contradiction are 
given by Athenaeus (448F, 4538) and 
by Plutarch (Frg. XXV. 3, 4-6, é« Tod 
mepi “Epwros, III. Tauchnitz, ed. VI. 
388; the references are given by Ohlert, 
Ratsel und Gesellschaftsspiele der alien 
Griechen, Berlin, 1886, 156, 115)—e.g., 
tis pépwy te ov héper; ti BovrAeTar Kal 
ov Bovrera:; Now this is just what 
Socrates says the charge of Meletus 
amounts to: obtos yap paiverar Ta 
évavtia Aéyew éavT@d, av «i 
Swxparns Oeods ov 
vouitwv. The riddle which 
Meletus has composed would be: tis 
Geovs vowites od vouitwy; The charge 
of Meletus is not a riddle, as #omep 
indicates (so Forman), but it is like a 
riddle in that its purpose is to keep 
the jury ‘guessing,’ because, in the 
humorous turn which Socrates gives it, 
it says that Socrates does not believe in 
the gods, but admits at the same time 
that he believes in dacuoma. 

The use of a riddle which is based 
on a contradiction is found twice in 
Demosthenes: (1) XIV. 24, tis odv 00’ 
odTOS, viv pev ovK wy, albus yevnad- 
Hevos; aiviywate yap Spovov TodTO ye. 
(2) XIX. 328, cal yéyovey ta mpadypad’ 
@otrep aiviypa th mode . . . Soxovvtes 
ayew, mwemovOate Seworepa 


is, eionvnv ayovTes 
elpyynv ayouev. Whether or not the 
enigma was one of the tomo of the 
orator is an open question. Aristotle 
at least recommends it in principle: 
Rhet. 111. 14124, 23, wal ta ev 
7d . . yiyveras Grav 
mapdado€ov 7. 

It seems quite possible that also in 
Apol. 21B Socrates had in mind the 
same kind of riddle when he says of 
the response of the oracle, ri mote 
aivirrerat ; The question which Chae- 
rephon put to the oracle was like a 
type of riddle which was common: 
many examples are given by Plutarch, 
conuviv. sept. sap., cap. 8, and by Diog. L., 
I. 1, 35, 36 (the references are given by 
Ohlert, pp. 10, 112). Chaerephon was 
fond of the riddling question, as we 
know from the Clouds (vv. 144 f., 
156 ff.). The response, as interpreted 
by Socrates, puts the aiveypa in this 
form: tis copwtartos ovdevos 
mpos cogiay ; and the answer, éo71s, 
domep Lwxpatys, eyvwxev ovdevds 
«trX. Athenaeus (4538) actually quotes 
a riddle not unlike this, and without 
assigning any author, so that it must 
have been well known: ti ovK 
émiotapevor ; Socrates ap- 
pears to be playing with the two mean- 
ings of aivyya, ‘dark saying’ and 
‘riddle,’ just as Sophocles does, O.T. 
439 f.: 


018. @s ayav ainxra héyes. 
, 
Tet. ovxovy ov rair’ dpioros evpioxey ; 


To read into both the occurrences of 
aivirresOa. in the Apology the sug- 
gestion of a real enigma deepens the 
impression, which Plato in so many 
ways creates, that the whole defence of 
Socrates is shot through and through 
with a light and gentle humour. 
SAMUEL E. BassETT. 


A GREEK 


In his recent article on Horace’s 
Sabine Villa (Monumenti Antichi pub- 
blicati per cura della R. Accademia dei 
Lincet 31, 1926, pp. 495-8) Professor 
Lugli publishes two fragmentary marble 
slabs, part of a Roman sepulchral monu- 


EPIGRAM. 


ment, discovered at Roccagiovane near 
Tivoli. The larger fragment is decor- 
ated with the figure of a Season in 
relief, and bears an incomplete in- 
scription, which gives, first, the name 
of the person who erected the monu- 
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ment, one Clodia; second, a short poem 
in Latin hexameters; third, part of a 
Greek distich. The Greek reads: 


.......- 


Professor Lugli interprets this as— 


evppocivn, olvos, Urvos..... 
dvev (?) rayrad..... 


and adds: ‘Anche la riga 8 [that is, 
the line beginning edppocvvn, as well 
as some of the Latin lines] si mostra 
piuttosto claudicante, poiche alla breve 
finale di olvos segue la vocale aspra di 
imvos.’ Is this quite fair to the poet? 
In the Latin poem he may have been 
thrown out m his stride by having to 
get the word compitalia into a hexa- 
meter verse, for which it is not very 
well adapted; but his Greek verses, as 
far as they are preserved, seem faultless. 

It ought not to be impossible to 
complete the couplet, and I should 
propose the following supplement, 
which others may improve: 


1600s, olvos, brvos [, radr’ edxrd 
dveuppdvrwy Tavrdd[ov éori Bios), 


avevdpdvtwv would of course 
a a 


‘the wealth of the joyless, wealth with- 
out enjoyment.’ 

The sentiment is a noble one, and 
takes my mind to a French museum, 
one of the most popular possessions of 
which is a picture—I have never learnt 
by whom, but it is large, and more or 
less in the manner of Delaroche. The 
words of the custodian I have retained : 

‘Ce tableau, messieurs et mesdames, 
représente les Bonheurs de la Vie 
Humaine: l’Amour, la Famille, la 
Poésie, le Vin, le Sommeil, la Gour- 
mandise .. .’ 

The legacy of Greece. 


I showed my supplement to Mr. E. 
Harrison, and he improved it imme- 
diately : by punctuating not at the end 
of the first line, but after the first word 
of the second, and reading 

Tavra 
* 
This I accept gladly, only trait’ éori 
seems to me a little balder than pova 
tava, and therefore more in the manner 
of the poet. So let us read 
edgpootvn, 3600s, olvos, tarvos, 
dvevppdvrwv Tavyrddov éori Blos. 
J. D. BEAzLey. 


VERGIL, GEORGICS II. 277. 


omnis in unguem 
arboribus positis secto uia limite quadret. 


THE usual explanations of these lines 
are— 

(1) That ma = 
Nettleship’). 

(2) That of the paths formed by the 
rows of vines those in one direction are 
called uiae, those in a direction perpen- 
dicular to these, /imites (Martyn, Page). 

I. Conington says that in Aeneid 
II. 697 wia and limes aré used in the 
same context again, apparently with- 
out difference in meaning. The lines 
are 


cernimus Idaea claram se condere silua 
signantemque uias ;: tum longo limite sulcus 
dat lucem 


and refer not to a vineyard, but to a 
shooting-star! Moreover, while limite 


limes (Conington- 


1 “ Secto via limite=via secta.” 


refers to the meteor’s track, wias means 
the direction in which the vanquished 
Trojans are to retreat. 

2. The second explanation is difficult, 
because no means appear by which a 
uia could be distinguished from a limes. 
The names could be chosen arbitrarily 
by the planter of the field, if he so 
wished, but no one else would know 
which was which. 

Now limes has a perfectly definite 
meaning in Roman agriculture, namely 
the broader ways which divided a field 
into sections.2 There is no reason 


2 Pliny XVIII. xxxiii.-iv. tells the farmer 
who is planting an orchard or vineyard (334) to 
make two /imites across his field, one from N. 
to S., the other from E. to W. There is much 
further information about the size and direction 
of these paths in Hyginus De /imitibus con- 
stituendis, who is, however, concerned rather 
with the laying out of a colony than with the 
individual plot. Cf. also Columella I. viii. 7, 
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why we should not give limes this 
meaning here, taking the wiae to be the 
paths between the rows, whether they 
ran from ‘top to bottom’ or ‘side to 
side’ of the field. The lines would be 
translated: ‘Let every path, when the 
trees are set, make an exact right angle 
with the main way which is cut by it.’ 


<-—LIM E s—> 


(Owing to difficulties in printing, this diagram 
makes the rows between which I have chosen 
to write uz@ appear farther apart than other 
adjacent rows.) 


Since the lines of the vines are 
immediately afterwards compared to 
those of an army, most editors have 
supposed that there is an allusion on 
the one hand to the planting of vines 
im quincuncem, and on the other to the 
manipular system of the Roman army, 
under which the principes, hastati, and 
triaru may have been arranged thus: 


If this supposed allusion were a fact, 
it would be an almost fatal blow to the 


where it is said that a good bailiff will not 
entertain guests nor allow semitas nouosque 
limites in agro fieri. 


explanation here put forward. But 
good reason is given by F. Haverfield 
in the last edition of Conington for 
thinking it improbable that any such 
comparison is intended. He notes 
(1) that the exact nature of the manipu- 
lar system is uncertain; (2) that it 
vanished with the reforms of Marius; 
(3) that no ancient writer compares the 
planting of trees in the quincuncial 
order to the manipular order of battle; 
(4) that the usual sign for the quincunx 


— } does not resemble what Ver- 


gil’s editors assume to be the manipular 
order. It may be added that the plant- 
ing of vines in quincuncem was not the 
normal method, as it only gave good 
returns where the soil was exception- 
ally fertile (Columella III. xiii. 4). 


F. H. SANDBACH. 


1 All that could be said is that, viewed from 
the corner, the field would have what is generally 
supposed to be the quincuncial order—unless, 
indeed, as Professor Conway suggests to me, the 
uiae ran along the narrower intervals between 
the rows, thus: 


. . 
LIMES 
Professor Conway tells me that this is cer- 


tainly so in two or three Italian vineyards 
which he knows well. 


JUVENAL VIII. 


240 —- igitur muros intra toga contulit 
illi 
nominis ac tituli, quantumt in Leucade, 
quantum 
Thessaliae campis Octauius abstulit udo 
caedibus adsiduis gladio; sed Roma paren- 
tem 
Roma patrem patriae Ciceronem libera 
dixit. 
241 inPSGU,nony. 
No suggested correction of the impos- 
sible text of line 241 has commanded 
general assent, for none has combined 
palaeographical plausibility with any 
special suitability to the context. No 
critic seems to have turned to the 
ancient accounts of Actium to see if it 
had any striking feature which Juvenal 
might be expected to emphasise. 


The flight of Cleopatra and Antony 
did not end the battle. The remnant 
of the Antonian fleet, unable or un- 
willing to escape, fought on with des- 
perate courage. The end is thus de- 
scribed by Cassius Dio (L. c. 34), avte- 
odiv avTav payouévwov 0 Kaicap, 
amopnoas 6 tt mpakn, wip éx Tov otpa- 
mpdoTepov ev 
yap avT@, TA Xpjuata 
mepitonontar, tore dé 
br. advvarov oi ein TAS 
Kpathnoa. én’ éxeivo @s Kal povov 
émixoupnoov katépuye. Burning arrows 
were shot, torches thrown, and pots of 
coals and pitch hurled from catapults. 
The Antonians used up all their fresh 
water in the attempt to put out the 
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flames, and then tried sea-water, which 
only caused it to spread. They threw 
their thick coats and their dead on to 
the fire, but the wind got up, and the 
whole fleet was soon ablaze. The final 
agonies are told in c. 35: ws 6¢... 
TO Tip Te ToLXous 
kal és 7d Karner, evtad0a Ta 
Sewotata avtois émeyévero. of pev yap 
Tov Katrvod, kal vaiTat, 
mplv nal thy proya, 
€fOeipovto, oi év péon 
év Kapivois UTO 
Tupovpévav KaTeTHKOVTO. 
oi Ta Orda 
oi és THY atre- 
éBartifovto Onpiwv éomapart- 
TOVTO. TE AVEKTOS, WS EV TOLOVTOLS 
TraOnpacw, amndr\akav boot mpiv tit 
avTov ouvevex oi pev 
«al éavtovs améxtewav' ovte yap 
vméuewav, Kal vexpol 
@omep év tais vavol ovyKate- 
xav@noav. The Caesarians closed as 
soon as the Antonians were helpless, 
and in their greed for booty many of 
them perished in the flames. 

The story is not pretty reading, and 
its horrors cannot have been soon for- 
gotten. It is not surprising that the 
Augustan poets! ignore them, though 
Virgil (VIII. 694) speaks vaguely of the 
stuppea flamma hurled by the combatants. 
Writing under Tiberius, Velleius Pater- 
culus (II. 85) gives a very different pic- 
ture. He praises the chivalry of Augus- 
tus no less warmly than the courage of 
the deserted Antonians. ‘Illis etiam 
detracto capite in longum fortissime 
pugnandi durauit constantia, et des- 
perata uictoria in mortem dimicabatur. 


1 In Pauly-Wissowa X. col. 332, Horace, 
Epode |X. 6, ustis nauibus, is wrongly connected 
with Actium. 


Caesar quos ferro poterat interimere 
uerbis mulcere cupiens, clamitansque et 
ostendens fugisse Antonium, quaerebat 
pro quo et cum quo pugnarent. at illi 
cum diu pro absente dimicassent duce 
aegre summissis armis cessere uic- 
toriam: citiusque uitam ueniamque 
Caesar promisit quam illis ut ea pre- 
carentur persuasum est.’ 

Juvenal would know which version 
to follow in his sketch of Augustus’ 
cruel beginnings. 

I suggest that he wrote ‘quantum 
ignt Leucade.’ It is true that the inser- 
tion of igni, or of any other ablative, 
weakens the contrast of toga and gladio 
in their habitual significance of Peace 
and War. But something must have 
stood between quantum and Leucade, 
and an ablative seems preferable to 
such a colourless word as Jahn’s sibi. 
Even rhetorically there is gain as well 
as loss, for ignt Leucade followed by 
Thessaliae campis . .. udo... gladto 
is neatly chiastic. Waris, in fact, split 
into its two recognised divisions, fire 
and sword: arma... et flammas a 
few lines earlier in this Satire, ferro 
ignique in Cicero’s Eleventh Philippic, 
c. 37. If it is held that the plural 
caedtbus adsiduis must extend the refer- 
ence of gladio beyond Philippi, it is as 
easy to look back to the proscriptions 
as to look forward to Actium; but the 
plural may well refer to the repeated 
killings on the field of Philippi, the 
sickening carnage of which Dio writes 
(XLVII. 45) adrod, domep elyor, éritpa- 
aKov épdvevoy épovevovTo 
péxpt moppw THs Huépas. For the plural 
we may compare Tydeus’ boast in 
Statius (Theb. VIII. 666) ille ego in- 
expletis solus qui caedibus haust quinqua- 
ginta animas: the whole phrase recalls 
Ovid’s description (Met. XII. 298) of 
Rhoetus in the battle of Centaurs and 
Lapiths, adsiduae successu caedis ouan- 
tem. D. S. RoBERTSON. 


THE FITZWILLIAM GODDESS. 


THE Fitzwilliam figure has been criticised for 
the supposed reason, quoted from Dr. Nilsson’s 
book on Zhe Minoan-Mycenaean Religion,‘ that 
‘Minoan female idols do not hold their 


1 P. 253. 


breasts.’ But in the case of a Neolithic figure,? 
both hands are certainly laid on the breasts ; 
and on another (unpublished) example they are 
certainly intended to be clasping them. In the 
case of four female figures of faience from the 
South Propylaeum at Knossos of M. M. IIIé 


* Palace of Minos, |. p. 46, Fig. 12, 6a 
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date and probably originally contained in the 
o— cist recently brought to light there the 
ands are laid above the breasts as if pressing 
them.! In the more or less contemporary 
Fitzwilliam statuette the hands are laid on the 
side of the breasts, but this surely is an unim- 
portant variation in a gesture intended to be 
maternal. ARTHUR J. EVANS. 


ASCRA. 
(PAUSANIAS 9. 29. 2 WITH FRAZER’S NOTE.) 


MODERN geographers have followed Pausanias 
and Strabo in locating Ascra at the top of the 
Pyrgaki hill, where a tower and some traces of 
walls still remain; but anyone who visits the 
site must realize how unsuitable this identifica- 
tion is. The hill is very steep and rough, with 
apparently no trace of a path, and the nearest 
cultivable ground is half an hour distant ; there 
is no water nearer than the bottom of the valley ; 
and there is no room on the top of the hill for 
more than half a dozen houses, whereas we 
gather from reading Hesiod that there were at 
least two or three hundred inhabitants in the 
village. Besides this, there is no pottery lying 
about on the hill, whereas the site of an ancient 
village is always littered with it. 

At the bottom of the hill, on the east, on 
which side the slope is most gentle, there is a 
low spur projecting southwards, with the ruins 
of a medieval church mentioned by Ulrichs 
(Reisen in Griechenlana). On the fields round 
there are quantities of unpainted sherds, and 
also one or two pieces of black glaze ware, 
which might belong to the fourth century B.c. 
There are also quite a number of house-walls, 
roughly built of large stones, such as might 
well date from the seventh century B.C., or even 
earlier. It seems probable that this is where 
we should locate the ancient village. We need 
not look for a town-wall in such a small place, 
and the absence of water actually on the site 
would not be of importance unless it were 
otherwise prepared to stand a siege. Other 
requirements are also satisfied: the country 
round is now rich in corn (cp. Paus. 9. 38. 4) 
and wine (cp. Str. 413) ; the site is exposed to 
the north wind by a gently-sloping valley, which 
Hesiod’s remarks (O.D. 506, 518) would lead 
us to expect. 

The mistake of the ancient geographers may 
be due to the destruction of the village in the 
fourth century, as we learn from Plutarch 
(Comm. in Hes. 60), who cites Aristotle with 
regard to one episode in its destruction. It is 
probable that the tower Pyrgaki was built at 
the same time, as it is of well squared and 
coursed blocks, left rough on the outer surface, 
such as is common in Boeotian early fourth- 
century fortifications. As to the object of the 
tower, we learn that those Ascraeans who 
escaped the destruction by Thespiae fled to 
Orchomenus, and so probably there was a feud 
between the two cities, and the tower was built 
by the Thespians to keep watch on the people 
of the Copais region, of which it commands an 


1 Of. cit., Vol. II., part 2, p. 702, Fig. 440. 
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excellent view. It is doubtful, owing to the 
absence of sherds, if it was regularly inhabited ; 
it was probably only a watch-tower built in case 
of war. O. DAVIEs. 


TERENCE, PHORM. 330. 
Quia non rete accipitri tennitur neque miluo. 


Mr. CRAIG has shown me that I should not 
have printed the accepted version of this line 
in my edition of Nonius (410, 27) and that the 
reading of the second family of Eugraphius 
MSS. need not be rejected: non rete ergo 
tenditur—quod quidam legunt ‘non recté ten- 
ditur,’ etc. (I had assumed that Eugraphius had 
written : tenditur, quod quidam legunt ‘ten- 
nitur’). Therefore the exclamation-mark, a 
shorthand expression of ugatur /ovialis, which 
I put in the critical note of the Oxford edition, 
is unjust. Recte is a quite respectable variant. 
If soldiers could use éendere for ‘tendere ten- 
torium,’ why could not bird-catchers use it for 
‘tendere tendiculam or—in Plautine language 
—‘tendere tenus’? Will some one please 
declare recte tennitur to be what Terence wrote 
and rete tenditur to be an inevitable scribal 
error? I lack courage. At any rate, the critical 
note should be: 


@: recte Jov. Eugr. Non. 410, 27. 


Our excerpt Donatus commentary hardly 
allows us to know for certain what Donatus 
said about this difficulty. But, if we can trust 
it, Donatus coquetted with a curious rival in- 
terpretation of line 332: 


Quia enim in illis fructus est, in illis opera 
luditur. 

In illis (the pigeons), ¢# z//is (the hawks), is a 
departure, forced on Terence by the preceding 
line, from the normal in tliis. Rather 
than allow this impropriety to corrupt their 
pupils, teachers had recourse to this interpre- 
tation: ‘it is the pigeons that are profitable, it 
is the pigeons that are subjected to the bird- 
— art.” For the excerpt commentary 
offers : 


luditur exercetur. 
frustratur? 


As if opera luditur could bear the sense of opera 
exercetur. 


That Nonius often—or usually—took his in- 
formation from scholia I have shown in my 
Nonius Marcellus’ Dictionary of Republican 
Latin (Oxford, 1901). Certainly he used a 
scholium in the margin of his copy of Terence 
here. For his remark 


tendere insidiari, decipere; dictum a ten- 
dicula. Ter. Phorm. etc. 


indicates to my mind that the scholiast had 
proved the use of ¢endere for ‘to set a snare’ 
by the evidence of ¢endicula, arguing that, if 
tendicula meant ‘a snare,’ the verb from which 
it was derived meant or could mean ‘to set a 
snare.’ W. M. Linpsay. 


An illuditur, hoc est 
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TERENCE, ZUN. 230. 
mirum ni egomet turpiter hodie hic dabo. 


THAT is how I ought to have printed the line 
in the Oxford text. And the critical note 
should have been : 


A, Don. ad Phorm. 23, Eugr. : 


Since this scene of the Eumuchus is con- 
cerned with the presents of the rival suitors, 
dabo may be understood in the usual sense 
‘shall give.’ But I incline to the translation 
‘I shall cut a sorry figure.’ 

No doubt me dado is the normal phrase. 
Still, as I have shown in my Syntax of Plautus 
(V. 4), colloquial Latin loves to use in such a 
phrase the Active Verb without any Reflexive 
Pronoun. Se praedere is normal; but Terence 
says (Phorm. 476): 


Tum Phormio itidem in hac re ut in aliis 
strenuom hominem praebuit. 


Is this the explanation of szc dado (e.g., Phorm. 
1027)? Or is rem to be supplied (cf Langen, 
Beitrige zu Plautus, p. 217)? 

W. M. LInpsay. 


ego me &. 


LUCRETIUS II. 515-6, 


Denique ab ignibus ad gelidas hiemisque pruinas 
finitumst retroque pari ratione remensumst. 


THE above is the reading of the manuscripts, 
but the first line is obviously corrupt. Many 
suggestions have been made, all attacking 
hiemisque, in which editors see concealed the 
word usgue. Hence Munro’s hiemum usque 
(an extraordinary use of the plural of Azemzs), 
Lachmann’s ter usgue, Merrill's drumae usque, 
Reid’s spatium usque. 

I suggest that ge/¢das is the corrupt word, and 
that g/acies should be read instead, Aiemisque 
being retained. This is palaeographically very 
close, as in cursives / resembles e¢, a resembles 
/i, ci resembles d, if the letters are not carefully 
written. For the plural g/actes we have a 
parallel in Vergil, Georgics 1V. 517: 


solus Hyperboreas glacies Tanaimque nivalem 
arvaque Riphaeis nunquam viduata pruinis 
lustrabat. 


The fact that ged is an appropriate word 
with fruinas, and that these words occur else- 
where in Lucretius in conjunction (e.g. V. 216), 
only makes it more probable that the scribe 
mistook g/actes for gelidas. 

L. S. HEARNSHAW. 


WAS PERSIUS A ‘MICHER’?! 


INTO modern accounts of Persius’ life there 
has crept a story? against which it is high time 


1 The question ought not to require an 
answer. It is too like Falstaff’s ‘Shall the 


blessed sun of heaven prove a micher and eat 
blackberries? a question not to be asked.’ 
2 It is not in Jahn or Pretor. 


It is in Con- 


to protest, especially since greater sanction and 
currency have recently been given it by Wight 
Duff’s Literary History of Rome in the Silver 
Age. Weare told (of. cit., p. 280) that Persius 
‘had been schoolboy enough to play truant from 
rhetorical exercises’; by pretending sore eyes 
he might ‘avoid declaiming some fine dying 
speech of Cato. Dice or a top might be prefer- 
able to the svasoria.’ 

The reference is, of course, to Persius’ own 
lines (III. 44-51): 


Saepe oculos, memini, tangebam parvus olivo, 
grandia si nollem morituri verba Catonis 
discere, non sano multum laudanda magistro, 
quae pater adductis sudans audiret amicis, e¢c. 


It is assumed that this passage is auto- 
biography. Is the assumption justified? The 
following objections appear fatal : 

1. The boy was guilty (as all commentators 
agree) of shirking the swasvriae which he would 
practise in the school of either the grammaticus® 
or, much more probably, the rhefor. It is most 
unlikely that Persius delivered any suasoriae 
before he was twelve years of age,* when he 
went to Kome to study ‘grammar’ and rhetoric. 

That the presence of the boy’s father might 
be expected is evident from v. 47 (‘quae pater,’ 
etc.). Accordingly the boy cannot have been 
Persius, unless he was indeed a prodigy ; for 
Persius’ father, as is stated in the Zz/e, and 
universally accepted, died when his son was 
about six years old, and would have scarcely 
begun as yet to struggle seriously with reading 
and writing. The Zzfe, of course, states also 
that the young Persius had a step-father. But 
that he called him fazer would be a truly 
desperate hypothesis. Moreover, the step- 
father died infra paucos annos, probably before 
Persius was twelve years of age. 

2. Satire 11]. is a rather one-sided dialogue 
between a lazy youth and his Stoic mentor, with 
some descriptive asides by the latter. Jnducit 
paedagogum obiurgantem scholasticum as the 
Scholiast says (on v. 1). 

It is not necessary to suppose that Persius 
speaks in his own person anywhere in the 
satire.® 

It is impossible to suppose that anyone but 
the paedagogus is speaking in vv. 44 ff.’ ‘The 
pupil’ (1 quote Pretor) ‘who appears in the 
opening lines is most certainly the person 
addressed in vv. 58-62.’ (C/. sterfimus in v. 3 
and stertis in v. 58.) And vv. 58-62 clearly 
belong to the same tirade as vv. 44 ff. Asa 
boy (says the faedagogus) | played truant 
(v. 44); but I had the excuse of boyhood. You 
have no such excuse (v. 52). Yet you are still 
snoring (v. 58). 


ington’s Persius, Introd., p. xvii, and in Fried- 
lander’s Roman Life and Manners, 111., p. 13. 

3 Quintilian II. 1, 2. 

4 Cf. Wight Duff, of. czt., p. 27. 

5 Quintilian I. 1, 15 ff. 

* So Pretor, p. 34, who is the only editor (so 
far as I know) to consider the point. 

7 Pretor agrees: ‘44-51. True (says the 
master),’ etc. 
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Why should we identify Persius with the 
paedagogus‘any more than with the pupil ?* 


1 Preferably with the pupil, if 7uscum stemma 
(v. 28) counts foranything! (Cf Jahn, Prolegg., 
Pp. v.) 
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There are other objections ; but these should 
suffice to assure us the liberty of disbelieving 
the story—in itself highly incredible—that 
Persius ever proved a ‘ micher.’ 


J. TATE. 


REVIEWS 


SOME VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


1. Prometheus: 1. Prometheus Bound of 
Aeschylus—a metrical version ; 
II. Prometheus Unbound. By 
CLARENCE W. MENDELL. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 
1926. gs. 

2. The Antigone of Sophocles. Trans- 
lated by HuGH MACNAGHTEN. 
Cambridge University Press, 1926. 
2s. net. 

The Electra of Sophocles, with the 
First Part of the Peace of Aristo- 

hanes. Translated by J. T. 
HEPPARD. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1927. 2s. 6d. net. 

. The Hippolytus of Euripides. Trans- 
lated by KENNETH JOHNSTONE. 
Published by Philip Mason for 
the Balliol Players, 1927. 2s. net. 

. The Bacchanals of Euripides. Trans- 
lated by MARGARET KINMONT 
TENNANT. Methuen and Co., 
Ltd., 1926. 

6. Aristophanes. Vol. I. Translated 
by ARTHUR S. Way, D.Litt. 
Macmillan and Co., 1927. ros. 6d. 
net. 

7. Others Abide. Translations from 
the Greek Anthology by HUMBERT 


wn 


Wo Fe. Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
1927. 6s. net. 
8. The Plays of Terence. Translated 


into parailel English metres by 
WILuiAM Ritcuie, Professor of 
Latin in the University of Cape- 
town. G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
1927. 21s. net. 

g. The Story of Dido and Aeneas. The 
Fourth Book of Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Translated into English Verse by 
Henry S. SALT. Messrs. Watts 
and Co., 1926. Is. net. 

10. Horace Up to Date. By R*¥*. 
Adam and Charles Black, 1927. 
3s. 6d. net. 


TuosE who translate into English verse 
from the Classics are inspired by very 
different ideals and have very different 
objects in view. Some are writing for 
students of the Classics, and wish to 
bring out to the full the author’s mean- 
ing, and even his metre; others are 
writing for those who know no Greek 
or Latin, and wish mainly to give the 
author’s ideas in the most graceful 
possible language. Again, some verse 
translations are acting versions of 
plays, and have to keep in view the 
requirements of a listening audience. 
This batch of versions has the widest 
possible range, from Dr. Ritchie’s work, 
which is a real help to the student of 
Terence, reproducing in English not 
only the metre but many of the puns 
and alliterations of the original, to Mr. 
Humbert Wolfe’s happy representa- 
tions of the Greek Anthology, in which 
some of the most charming lines only 
faintly represent anything in the Greek. 

It is interesting to see the extent to 
which the translators wish to repro- 
duce the metres of the original. Dr. 
Ritchie makes every English line the 
metrical equivalent of the Latin, and in 
the trochaic tetrameters (whether cata- 
lectic or acatalectic) the result is very 
successful. But the English ear is so 
much accustomed to the Alexandrine 
coming as a change from shorter lines, 
as in the Spenserian stanza or Shelley’s 
Skylark, that whole scenes in the metre 
representing the senarius become heavy 
and monotonous. The ingenuity, how- 


ever, of his translation, in keeping both 
the metre and the full meaning, is most 
noteworthy. Miss Tennant has retained 
throughout the metres of the Chorus in 
the Bacchae, but it has often been at 
the expense of the meaning. Some- 
times the English is more obscure than 
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the Greek, and sometimes it is a mis- 
translation. Is there any text of 
Bacchae 406-408 which can be legiti- 
mately translated ? 


Paphos, down by the estuary 
Where the Nile with a rainless flood 
Waters land of the stranger. 


The scribe could hardly have been a 
geographer. But there are good pas- 
sages where the metre and the meaning 
have been well reproduced—e.g., 560- 


564: 


Is it haply on Olympus 

Where the leaves whisper of Orpheus ? 
For the time was when a harp sighed, 
And the wild beasts were enchanted, 
And the trees danced in the greenwood. 


Mr. Johnstone has rendered the 
Choruses in English rhyming lyrics 
without attempting to reproduce the 
metres of Euripides, and many of these 
are successful. He was translating for 
listeners, not readers, and the beauty 
of the Choruses had to make their 
fullest appeal at once. For instance, 
the opening of the Parodos is ren- 
dered by him: 


There is a rock, men tell, with the water of 
Ocean dripping, 
Where the pitcher goes to the well, and forth 
from the cliff doth run 
A spring of bounteous flow. 
*Twas there a maid that I know 
In the dewy bright river the vesture of purple 
was dipping, 
And laying it forth on the back of a boulder 
warm with the sun. 


Mr. Sheppard was also writing for 
a performance of the play, but the 
Electra was given in Greek, and the 
translation had not to be heard. He 
has rendered the Choruses in irregular 
rhythmical lines, but only in the second 
stasimon adopts rhyme. Mr. Mac- 
naghten, like Mr. Johnstone, has rhymed 
his Choruses, but his lyrics are on the 
whole less successful than his transla- 
tion of the iambics. All these, how- 
ever, in their different ways have given 
something of the spirit of the Greek 
Chorus with its solemn beauty and 
aloofness. But in this Mr. Mendell 


has failed. His short stanzas suggest 
something wholly different. We are 
far removed from an Aeschylean Chorus 
when we have such lines as— 

NO. CCCXIII. 
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Honoured by me shall ever be 
The marriage that knows not fear, 
When twain are one till the journey’s done 
And the shadows disappear. 
Nor is Mr. Mendell more dignified in 
his rendering of anapaests—e.g. : 
For such is the pain 
That shall ever remain 
Through this tyrannous reign 
Till Zeus be slain. 


Mr. Johnstone renders Greek ana- 
paests by English anapaests; so, too, 
does Miss Tennant, but hers seem to 
be a compromise between quantity and 
stress, according to the views which 
she expounds in an appendix; Mr. 
Sheppard represents them by rhyth- 
mical irregular lines, Mr. Macnaghten 
by iambic lines with alternate rhymes 
and alternately three and five feet, the 
effect of which is rather attractive. 

In Aristophanes Dr. Way translates 
the iambics with rhyming decasyllables, 
and such metres as the anapaestic and 
trochaic tetrameters by their English 
equivalents, the former with a very 
pleasant lilt. It is interesting to see 
that the Eupolidic metre in the Para- 
basis of the Clouds goes well in English. 
The choric metres he has rendered into 
English lyrics with plenty of dash and 
effective rhythm. Mr. Sheppard has 
given himself more liberty in the trans- 
lation of the Peace; usually he trans- 
lates the iambics into rhyming deca-: 
syllables, but at times he prefers shorter 
lines of great vigour. Both translations 
are bright and highly entertaining, 
though we may be disposed to think 
that Dr. Way has been too fond of 
modern equivalents. Need we call the 
Salaminia ‘Black Maria,’ or translate 
an’ avOporev in Av. 320 as ‘Isle of 
Man’; and are we not giving a false 
idea of Eq. 635 if we translate ‘ Billings- 
gate, my childhood’s home’? 

Both versions of Aristophanes and the 
translation of Terence have full and 
helpful stage directions. There are 
none in Mr. Johnstone’s Hippolytus, and 
but few in Mr. Mendell’s Prometheus. 
Miss Tennant uses them principally to 
bring out ideas which are especially 
her own. For instance, when Pen- 
theus enters, he is described as ‘a 
reckless, sensual character, of brilliant 
eloquence—in fact, rather like Alci- 
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biades,’ a view which she develops in 
her preface ; and the Messenger on his 
entrance is described as ‘a shepherd 
lad with the awkward beauty of youth.’ 
Mr. Macnaghten gives stage directions to 
support Dr. Rouse’s view that Ismene is 
responsible for the first burial. At the 
end of the Prologue we are told that 
Antigone enters the palace, and Ismene 
goes off on spectators’ left. But the 
princesses must have made great use 
of the back door, for we are told by 
Creon that Ismene is raving imside the 
palace, and we never see Antigone 
come out to perform funeral rites. Mr. 
Sheppard among his few stage direc- 
tions has some with which one is 
disposed to quarrel. He ignores the 
attendants of Orestes, and makes Py- 
lades carry the urn. But he cannot 
be addressed in the plural in 1123. 
Also he makes Electra take the urn in 
her hands at 1142, but she says she 
is carrying it at 1129.1 

To pass from the dramas to the 
other three books. Mr. Humbert 
Wolfe’s title suggests the end of 
Matthew Arnold’s line, ‘ Thou art free.’ 
And one does not quarrel with Mr. 
Wolfe’s freedom of translation when 
again and again we have a charming 
poem; but one is more disposed to 
quarrel with the freedom of rhyme that 
mates ‘ slumber’ with ‘ clamber,’ ‘ topic’ 
with ‘epic,’ ‘liver’ with ‘over,’ or the 
freedom of prosody that leads him to 
scan Serapis, Diotimus, Eutychus, or 
the freedom of spelling that has left 
uncorrected ‘ Oddyssy, lillies, and Pol- 
lyxena.’ Sometimes Mr. Wolfe has 
come so near to the original that one 
wishes he had been just a little closer : 
something is sacrificed in his version, 
You watch the stars. 


skies, 
My love with gold and multitudinous eyes, 


I'd watch, were I the 


where we are not shown that the poem 
is addressed to ’Actyp. Sometimes a 


1 Mr. Sheppard leaves unsettled a question 
which has often interested me. What happens 
to the Paedagogus after 1382? There is no 
need for him to enter the palace, as Jebb makes 
him. I suggest that he made it his object to 
inform Aegisthus on his return, and that a clue 
to this is given by the fact that his actual words 
(730) are quoted in 1444 by Aegisthus. 
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rather strained conceit seems alien to 
the spirit of the original, as in 

the stars encompassing 

Heaven with their gold Euclid, 
and it is not easy to be certain of the 
right meaning to attach to 
But you out-perfume, as you dim more fair, 
The =e braggarts with their petalled 
air. 

The story of Dido and Aeneas (i.¢., 
Aeneid, Book IV., and parts of I., V., 
VI.) has been translated into rhyming 
heroics, but not heroic couplets. The 
task of translating Virgil is notoriously 
hard, but much of this work of Mr. Salt 
is successfully close to the original, 
especially in the rhetorical passages— 
IV. 305: 

And didst thou hope, dissembling this foul 
wrong, 
Traitor, to steal in silence from my land, 
Unhindered by our love, by plighted hand, 
By thought of Dido left to lonely death? 
E’en wouldst thou sail when stormy winds blow 
strong 
On waters chilled by winter’s icy breath ? 
The translator has been sometimes 
constrained, however, by the conditions 
of his scheme to be diffuse where Virgil 
is pithy. Thus pugnent ipsique nepotesque 
is represented by 
fulfilling thus their doom, 

They and their children’s children to the end. 
But he is successful in giving the force 
of some lines without being at all literal 
+, 479: 

Which shall restore my love or liberty. 

The last book on the list is not a 
verse translation, but a series of jocular 
or satirical poems, most of which have 
but a shadowy connexion in theme, 
and hardly any in character, with 
Horace. If Horace had been ‘up to 
date,’ or his spirit could be re-embodied 
in an English writer, it is difficult to 
believe that in his Odes he would have 
dropped his aitches, used slang, or split 
his infinitives (e.g., ‘ whose smile invited 
me to in go.’) Would the writer of 
Laudabunt ali have tolerated such 
lines as these >— 

Paris, gay Paree, is the place for me, 

And always I crack up to pals of mine, 
Its cafés, concerts, all its blooming shows, 

Its Palay Royal and its Shomps Eleasy ; 
So for another week of it here goes, 


Now that the jaunt is made so cheap and 
easy. 
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There is more of the spirit of Horace 
in the poem suggested by III. 9, anda 
good deal more in the poem suggested 
by the First Satire, and in parts of 
the new Ars Poetica. At the end of 
last century we were delighted with 
Mr. Graves’ Hawarden Horace; this 
book is rather the Herne Bay Horace. 

These volumes contain other things 
which there is no space to review, 
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among them an original drama by Mr. 
Mendell, entitled Prometheus Unbound, 
an essay on Virgil in English verse by 
Mr. Salt, one on ‘ Quantity and Accent’ 
by Miss Tennant, a discussion of the 
‘Plot of the Antigone’ by Mr. Mac- 
naghten, and a good preface and intro- 
duction to the individual plays by Dr. 


Way. 
A. S. OWEN. 


SOME CLASS-BOOKS. 


A Latin Book for Beginners. By M. C. 
GARDNER, M.A. Oxford University 
Press. Is. 6d. 

Miss Gardner's aim is to enable pupils 
at the earliest possible moment to read 
and appreciate the best Latin authors 
—an aim with which few will quarrel. 
The chief feature of her method is the 
re-narration by pupils of passages just 
read. But when we find that on this 
system a child after twenty-four lessons 
is dealing with the accusative and in- 
finitive construction, and will not be in- 
troduced to the passive voice for over a 
year, we begin to be doubtful. Indeed 
the faults one has to find with this 
book are all due to the pursuit of its 
primary aim. Too much matter is 
packed into each lesson for most pupils 
to assimilate ; the vocabulary is often 
more picturesque than_ serviceable 
(psittacus, pristis, and simia are hardly 
useful words); and surely, to take one 
example, it is unsafe to introduce the 
use of the supine before other and more 
general constructions which express 
purpose have been studied. No doubt 
this is a successful book in the hands 
of a good teacher who believes in it ; it 
is hardly one for the unconvinced. 


A Pioneer Latin Unseen Book. By 
A. H. Davis, M.A. Macmillan’s 
Elementary Classics. 2s. 

Tuis stands out among many collec- 

tions of unseens as a good and practical 

book. Its claim to the title of pioneer 


rests on the provision of special groups 
of passages illustrative of particular 
problems ; the marking of passages as 
A, B, or C according to the types of 
sentence they contain; and the editor’s 
strong belief in understanding ‘ Latin 


in the Latin order.’ Possibly he exag- 
gerates the devotion of most teachers 
to-day to the quest of the main verb; 
but his view represents a healthy reac- 
tion from conventional methods. The 
introduction runs to some seventy pages, 
comprising hints on vocabulary and 
constructions, specimen translations, 
etc., for the most part very useful 
(there is, for example, a good section 
on parsing, giving many English 
examples); but certain sections, par- 
ticularly that on ‘Some Peculiarities 
of Latin Tenses,’ are more intimidating 
than helpful. Most such ‘ peculiari- 
ties’ are best met and explained as 
they occur. This is especially the case 
with a book intended, as this one is, 
mainly for use in class. 

The passages are well chosen, though 
there might be more verse. It would 
be an advantage to have added to the 
index of authors the reference numbers 
of the passages selected from each. 
Lastly, it is a pity still to find the 
mathematical symbol=, or worse would 
=, used when a translation is being 
given. 

De Gente Romana. By M. L. NEwMan. 

Bell. 2s. 3d. 

This is another Latin course for be- 
ginners, and a sound book. Miss New- 
man purposely leaves much to the 
teacher, and refrains from providing 
explanations of grammatical forms and 
constructions. She has independent 
views of the best order of imparting 
accidence —e.g., commands, positive 
and negative (with molt), are given be- 
fore the present indicative of regular 
verbs ; and the oblique cases of nouns 
are also given late. There are plenty 
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of good exercises for translation into 
Latin (an important point), and use- 
ful sets of questions to be answered 
in Latin; and much excellent historical 
information is conveyed in the course 
of the book. Most teachers will find 
the vocabularies too long; and some 
will think it a tempting of providence 
to include the stem i/l-, ‘ that, yonder,’ 
in a list along with beat-, trat-, etc. 
This is decidedly a book which deserves 
to be tried. 


Bell’s Concise Latin Course. New Part II. 
By E. C. MarcuanT, M.A., and F. H. 
PuivpoTt, B.A. Bell. 3s. 

Messrs. Bell have found it advisable to 
have Part II. of their Concise Course 
re-written. The new Part II. is cer- 
tainly less difficult, but it remains a 
book for intelligent pupils only. It 
is admirably done throughout: for 
example, the two chapters on gerunds 
and gerundives are a model of concise- 
ness and scholarliness combined with 
real lucidity. This is one of the best 
books of its kind, and in its new form 
should be most useful to teachers who 
must cover ground quickly. 


Readings from Livy : Syphax and Masi- 
nissa. By ALEXANDER DUTHIE, 
M.A. Harrap. Is. 6d. 

The purpose of this selection is to pro- 

vide the equivalent of a book of Livy 

which shall be within the grasp and 
interest of pupils in their third or 
fourth year of Latin (the editor does 
not specify what stage he has in mind). 
This is done by selection and omission 
only, and the result is a coherent and 
interesting narrative, supplemented by 
art of the Somnium Scipionts. This 
is good. So are the chapter headings, 
the vocabulary, and the map. Much 
less satisfactory are the notes, which 
in fact might for the most part be dis- 
pensed with. In some cases they repeat 

each other (¢.g., notes on penates, p. 61, 

and penatibus, p. 63). Too many of 


them merely provide a translation (¢.g., 
dignam quae peteretur, worth seeking) 
while throwing no light on the con- 
struction in question—a practice which 
breeds laziness in the learner, who is 
tempted to accept the offered phrase 
and inquire no further. A revision and 


pruning of the notes would make this a 
useful book. 


Caesar's Gallic War. Books I.-III. 
Partly in the Original and partly in 
Translation. By C. HicNett. Claren- 
don Press. as. 6d. 

This series is now familiar to most 
teachers, with some of whom it finds 
favour. Others think there is a real 
psychological difficulty in the change of 
language and corresponding change of 
pace and associations. Further, the 
small amount of Latin text is sur- 
rounded and interspersed with a great 
deal of English—introduction, notes, 
and narrative. Little other fault can be 
found with this volume. The introduc- 
tion is admirable, and contains a par- 
ticularly good section on the Roman 
Army ; there is a full map (even a little 
too full for convenience), and clear and 
scholarly notes. These last go into 
greater historical detail than is wanted 
for boys reading Caesar; and in fact 
history outweighs language throughout 
the book. 


Virgil; Eclogues and Georgics. Selec- 
tions. By E. NORMAN GARDINER, 
D.Litt. Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 

This is in every way a delightful book. 
It is excellently printed and got up, 
though very moderate in price; it has 
no less than twenty exceptionally 
beautiful illustrations ranging from 
vases and mosaics to a remarkable 
photograph of Etna in eruption, and all 
apposite to the text. Dr. Gardiner’s 
introduction is full of knowledge and 
imagination, and his notes clear, happy, 
and practical. The text isan anthology 
of choice passages from the Eclogues 
and Georgics, some short, and all of the 
very best ; and the pupil can hardly fail 
to be stimulated to further reading. If 
we must have selections, let us have 
them like this. 


Demosthenes: pds oppiwvos, pos 
Bowwtov ad, Kata Kovevos. Edited with 
notes by F.C. DoHERTy. Clarendon 
Press. 38. 6d. 

This book, excellent in itself, supplies a 

real need. There is no richer mine of 

information about the social and politi- 
cal life of Athens than the private 
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speeches of Demosthenes: in this they 
rank with the plays of Aristophanes. 
Yet, largely for want of small annotated 
editions, they are too rarely read in 
schools. Mr. Doherty is a benefactor. 
He has chosen three most suitable 
speeches all dealing with different 
aspects of life (the admirable Kara 
Kovevos is a particularly happy choice) 
and has provided excellent introductions 
and summaries as well as clear and 
adequate notes. The book is bound to 
interest as well as instruct. Teachers 
would welcome more like it. The 
beautiful type of the Greek text de- 
serves to be mentioned. 


Apollonius Rhodius : The Story of Medea 
(Argonautica, Book III. and Book IV. 
I-211). Edited by J. H. E. CREEs, 
M.A., D.Litt., and J. C. Worps- 
worTH, M.A. Cambridge University 
Press. 3s. 6d. 

The editors of this book claim with 

some justice that Apollonius Rhodius is 
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best in a selection. Their selection is 
per se satisfactory and makes some study 
of this author more feasible at school. 
It may, on the other hand, be doubted 
whether Apollonius has a claim on the 
time of the schoolboy or schoolgirl with 
so much classical literature of the first 
quality unexplored. 

In this edition we find again the 
tendency to let notes develop (or 
deteriorate) into the mere provision of 
an English phrase—an ayouopa eis TO 
mapayphua. The introduction, though 
written with knowledge and enthusiasm, 
fails in realisation of the pupil’s needs. 
A clear account of what is meant by 
Alexandrianism would have been worth 
many fine phrases. On p. xiii appears 
a ‘ Note’ on (mainly a list of) the similes 
used in the text. Such a collection has 
no value unless made by the reader as a 
result of his own reading. Notes and 
introductions alike ought to stimulate 
the pupil’s researches, not offer him 
ready-made solutions. 

H. LIsTer. 


ANCIENT FOLKLORE. 


Greek and Roman Folklore (Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome, No. 44). By W.R. 
Havuipay. Pp.xi+154. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1927. 

THE author sets a standard in this little 

work embarrassingly high for those who 

try, like him, to state technical conclu- 

sions in a form easily understood. A 

great part of the contents, of course, 

cannot claim originality, for the material 
is familiar enough to all who are seriously 
interested in this side of ancient culture. 

But familiar material can be set forth 

well and brightly, or ill and stupidly ; a 

more interesting presentation than this 

it would not be easy to find. One chap- 
ter, the third (‘Folktales and Fables’), 
is a statement of the case which may 
well be recommended to others than 
the general public, or beginners. That 
there are folktales in the classics is 
obvious enough and has been many 
times pointed out; the question is what 
relation they bear to modern or medi- 


aeval folktales, and to the huge popular 
literature of the Orient. Professor 
Halliday’s conclusion is marked by 
the moderation which characterises the 
whole book. Some stories pretty cer- 
tainly, and a number of themes not 
impossibly, have lasted since antiquity, 
but the evidence is inconclusive in most 
cases. Oriental influence exists, but 
is mostly post-Alexandrian. That the 
grounds for this conclusion are intel- 
ligibly, and very amusingly, stated, and 
examples given, in forty small pages, 
sounds incredible, but is true. In the 
other chapters, the author’s immense 
and specialised knowledge is somewhat 
less noticeable, but they are distinctly 
good. The introduction contains, among 
other things, advice which not a few 
men of learning might assimilate to 
their great profit, if they would escape 
premature generalising and misplaced 
dogmatism. 
H. J. Rose. 
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ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 


A Catalogue of the Ancient Sculptures 
preserved in the Municipal Collections of 
Rome. The Sculptures of the Palazzo 
dei Conservatori. By Members of 
the British School at Rome. Edited 
by H. Stuart Jones. I. Text, II. 
Plates. Pp. xxiv+480; 124 plates. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1926. 100s. 
net. 

Alcamenes and the Establishment of the 
Classical Type. By Sir CHARLES 
WaLstTon, Pp.xx+256; 208 figures 
in plates and in text. Cambridge: 
University Press. 30s. net. 

Notes on Greek Sculpture. By Sir 
CHARLES WALSTON. Pp. vill+24; 
26 figures on plates and in text. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1927. 
3s. 6d. 

THE British School at Rome are much 

to be congratulated on the production 

of the second volume of the catalogue 
of the municipal collections of Rome. 

The war and the various changes that 

have occurred and are still occurring in 

the Palazzo dei Conservatori have all 
delayed the work, but all concerned 
deserve our praise. Dr. Stuart Jones 
as editor, Dr. Ashby, who shouldered 
the bulk of the museography, Mrs. Strong 
and Mr. Ashmole, who have probably 
done most of the work of describing and 
verifying the descriptions of the monu- 
ments, have all acquitted themselves in 
accordance with their reputations. This 
volume, like its forerunner, is of the same 
standard as Dr. Amelung’s masterly 
catalogue of the Vatican Only those 
who have taken part in such a catalogue 
can appreciate the time, trouble, 
meticulous care and patience that its 
writing and publication have involved. 
And when at the end in spite of the 
number of contributors there is relatively 
little which can be criticised, there is 
hardly need to say more. The plates 
are on a larger scale and, being produced 
by a different process, are a distinct 
improvement on those of the first volume. 

The only cases which call for criticism 

are the plates of some of the terra-cottas. 

A sign of the times is to be observed in 

the high praise given to the colossal 

Constantine (Cortile 2), the Constans 

(Bronzi 7), and the fourth-century 


empress (Galleria gt). We observe, 
however, a possible hint of more than 
one hand in the authorship, for while 
the first two each receive a panegyric 
in the text, the last is described and 
discussed with classic restraint. When 
such a tribute is paid to Constantinian 
art it seems a pity that the Renaissance 
relief of the Calydonian boar hunt 
(Gall. Sup. II. 2) should be dismissed 
with two words. Rubbish too, such 
as Giardino 30 and Gall. Sup. III. 10, 
receives more detailed description, and 
considerable space is devoted to Orti 
Lamiani 23 and 25, both of which 
cannot be earlier than the eighteenth 
century. To the literature quoted for 
the fisherman and the old woman (Orti 
Lamiani 27 and 28) should be added 
B.S.A.X., p. 103 ff., and the two similar 
figures in New York (Richter, Handbook 
2, figs. 195, 196) might be compared. 
The resemblance between the lead 
figurines from Sparta and the wreath 
on the athlete relief, Monumenti Arcaici 
3, is hardly convincing. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to call the wall 
in Galleria 47 a temenos rather than a 
city wall. The discussion of the Marsyas, 
Orti Mecenaziani 18, is made clumsy 
by the note added. It would probably 
have been better to rewrite the whole 
description and discussion incorporating 
the substance of the note instead of 
adopting the present arrangement. We 
wonder too whether the Marsyas does 
after all betray a sense of pity. It might 
be urged that it is inspired by a keen 
interest in anatomy and the reactions 
of pain on the human body, and that 
this rather than the sentiment was 
responsible for the choice of subject. 
These comments after all deal with 
comparatively trivial points, and a list 
ofthese could be considerably prolonged. 
Otherwise there are but few slips, such 
as the use of ‘different to’ on page 137, 
the double assertion that charioteers are 
never represented nude, pp. 211, 372, 
and the wrong heading for the odd 
numbered pages between 385 and 399. 
It is perhaps unfortunate that the re- 
arrangement and enlargement of the 
museum by the addition of the Museo 
Mussolini began while this catalogue 
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was in the press and is still proceeding, 
since, in spite of the good indices and 
concordances, difficulties inevitably arise 
in connection with its use on the spot. 
The removal of the restorations also now 
in progress may make some figures hard 
to recognize, though the plates, of 
course, show their former appearance. 
That the restorations should be removed 
is a welcome sign of progress and one 
which other museums might copy with 
advantage. In spite of the number of 
works here described there are not very 
many of first-class importance, apart 
from the three famous bronzes, the 
Spinario, the She-wolf, the 
Camillus. Otherwise the Esquiline 
Venus and some of the archaic figures 
are the most interesting artistically, 
though naturally the importance of the 
Roman portraits and reliefs, particularly 
the large historical panels of Hadrianic 
and Aurelian date, should not be over- 
looked or minimised. 

From this catalogue, a book of 
reference of universal value, we turn to 
a monograph on ancient sculpture which 
might have been quoted among the 
literature appended to the discussions 
of several of the statues in the Con- 
servatori catalogue. While thecatalogue 
coldly describes and dispassionately 
discusses (with occasional lyric outbursts 
of enthusiasm) in the manner of a judge 
summing up what is known and has been 
said about the monuments, Sir Charles 
Walston is an advocate who has a double 
purpose. His first aim is to show the 
evolution and establishment of the 
classical type. He claims ‘. . . the 
lateral view of the frontal portion of 
the head from the crown to the tip of 
the nose in the preclassical period 
represents the two sides of a triangle 
with the acute angle placed laterally ; 
while the classical type approaches as 
nearly as possible the half of asquare....’ 
His second object is to determine the 
style of Alcamenes and to give him the 
principal credit for the change from 
the preclassical to the classical type. 
He holds that in the gradual conversion 
of the oblique facial angle to the 
perpendicular outline there is little real 
progress ‘until we come to types that 
distinctly impress us with their classical 
quality and even with specific Attic 


“grace.”’ In this last phase, which he 
would identify with the work of Al- 
camenes, there is a distinct reminiscence 
of the early Attictype. Inacompressed 
form this first part of the book appeared 
in the Hellenic Journal in 1924. This 
theory, which he demonstrates with a 
multitude of examples, if it is to be taken 
as correct, could be used as a further 
argument in favour of the belief that 
there was no violent break in art in 
Greece between the prehistoric and the 
archaic periods. His second part, the 
determination of the style of Alcamenes 
and the attribution to him of certain 
definite sculptures, is plenum opus aleae. 
Even in the acceptance of Pausanias’ 
account of the authorship of the Olympia 
pediments he differs somewhat from 
Professor Schrader, who gives Alcamenes 
only three figures from the western pedi- 
ment, while Sir Charles gives him all. 
He differs too from Dr. Schréder in 
not recognising in the Procne of the 
Acropolis the style manifested in the 
Hermes Propylaios, the only work epi- 
graphically identified with Alcamenes. 
To Alcamenes he attributes among his 
principal works Furtwangler’s Lemnia, 
and finds confirmation of this from 
Furtwangler himself in that the latter 
calls Alcamenean a head in Berlin the 
profile of which Sir Charles thinks 
closely related to the Lemnia. Other 
statues to be ascribed to the master are 
the Vatican Discobolus, a Heracles at 
Boston, the new bronze ephebus from 
Pompeii, and a small bronze from Beroea 
now at Munich, which he believes to 
represent the “Adpodirn Kyjrois. 
Alcamenes is a standing puzzle since, 
though he was reputed one of the first 
of Greek sculptors and a rival of 
Phidias, his style and personality still 
remain soelusive. Professor Schrader’s 
suggestions are not accepted and Sir 
Charles’ also will not be approved. For 
all that, his analysis of the works he 
wouldascribe to Alcamenesisinstructive, 
and though he may not solve the prob- 
lem his enthusiasm is stimulating. The 
book is well illustrated and produced by 
the Cambridge Press, but we have 
noticed several errors, and there is at 
times rather a tendency to digress into 
matters not exactly germane to the 
subject. 
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Sir Charles’ other book, a posthumous 
fragment, deals with two works, a 
hitherto unnoticed female figure in the 
Royal Academy and the stele from 
Nisyros at Constantinople. The former 
with its clinging transparent drapery 
he compares to the figures of the Nike 
balustrade, and especially to the Nereids 
of the Nereid Monument. Though it is 
not on the same scale as the Nereids it 
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is of the same size as a youthful female 
figure from the same monument in which 
also the back is not completely finished. 
The Nisyros stele he believes to represent 
not a discobolus, but a _pentathlete. 
From this he proceeds to discuss the 
athletic type in early classical art, and 
attempts to differentiate between this 
and the Apollo type especially by the 


hair. 
A. J. B. WaAcE. 


ART IN 


Artin Greece. By A. DE RIDDER and 
W. Deonna. Pp. xxxii +375, with 
64 figures in the text and 24 plates. 
(‘ The History of Civilization ’ Series.) 
London: Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1927. 
21s. net. 

Tue book before us is the translation 

of a French work published in 1924 in 

the ‘ Evolution de l’Humanité’ Series. 

Originally planned by A. de Ridder, 

Conservateur at the Louvre, who only 

lived to write the three introductory 

chapters, it was completed by Professor 

W. Deonna of Geneva, well known as 

the author of Les Apollons Archaiques 

and other works. 
Art in Greece professes to give neither 

a history nor a philosophy of Greek Art, 

but rather to explain what Art meant 

to the Greeks, its place in the Greek 
city, its ideals, and how they were 
realised, and its place in the history of 
civilisation. Thus freed from the neces- 
sity of giving a detailed historical 
account of the evolution of Greek 

Art, M. Deonna begins by providing 

an admirable summary of its general 

tendencies and its relation to the re- 
ligious, social, and political life of 
ancient Greece. ‘In Greece,’ he writes, 

‘more than anywhere else, Art reveals 

the intimate relation which links it with 

the environment out of which it has 
grown, and from which it takes its 
particular colour and receives its mis- 
sion.’ Particular attention may be 


called to the chapters on ‘Art and 
Social Rank,’ ‘ Art and Manners,’ and 
‘The Transformation of the Social 
Character of Greek Art.’ Such subjects 
as the survivals of prehistoric art, the 
influence of the East and of Egypt, the 
essential differences between Dorian 
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and Ionian Art and their interaction 
upon one another, are admirably treated. 
Next, the problems of pose, anatomy, 
drapery, rhythm, proportion, perspec- 
tive, and chiaroscuro—the solution of 
which, for the first time and for all 
time, is the chief glory of Greek Art— 
are treated, sometimes on familiar lines, 
but always in a fresh and lucid manner, 
and illuminated by parallels from the 
art of other ages and countries. This 
is followed by a brief but masterly 
characterisation of the different periods 
of Greek Art; and the work concludes 
with a chapter on the place of Greek 
Art in the civilisation of the world. 
(An interesting account is included in 
this section of the early spread of Greek 
influence in the West and in the Further 
East before the conquests of Alexander.) 
‘ Modern Art,’ says M. Deonna, ‘is the 
direct heir to the art of the Greeks, and 
bears the indelible stamp of it.’ The 
influence of Greek Art is due to its per- 
fection, ‘the perfection of an art which, 
being in full possession of its material 
means of expression, still preserves the 
freshness, the spontaneousness, and the 
enthusiasm of youth.’ The aberrations 
of modern art—cubism, futurism, dada- 
ism, and the like—are ascribed by M. 
Deonna to a desire to escape from the 
dominion of Greece, and to abandon 
principles which were laboriously ac- 
quired once and for all for the benefit 
of humanity. 

Art in Greece is a book which should 
be read by all who wish to grasp the 
essential qualities of Greek Art. Such 
a work, however, naturally alludes to 
many more works of art than it can 
possibly illustrate, and presupposes a 
considerable knowledge of the existing 
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monuments. Unfortunately, such illus- 
trations as are given in the plates are 
inadequately reproduced on too dark a 
surface to do justice to the details ; the 
paper used in the French edition gives 
much more satisfactory results. 

The translation leaves much to be 
desired. Not only are the sentences 
sometimes meaningless (e.g. the last 
sentence but one on p. xxvi), but dates 
are wrongly given—e.g., the battle of 
Chaeronea, 228 (p. 110), fourth for fifth 
century (p. 6), sixth for fifth (pp. 61, 
118). Another class of mistake may 
be illustrated by Phocis for Phocaea 
(p. 124), Mantineus for Mantinea (p. 18), 


Augustinian for Augustan (p. 268), 
Timachus for Timarchus (p. 322), 
Polyclitian for Polygnotan (p. 265). 
Greek words are wrongly spelt on 
pp. xvi, 81, and 244; on p. 8 de pierre 
is translated ‘wooden,’ etc. In fact, 
the book is full of mistakes, which show 
the danger of entrusting a translation 
to one who has no real knowledge of 
the subject of which the original treats. 

Art im Greece was worthy of being 
well translated; as things are, readers 
can only be recommended to acquire 
the much cheaper and more accurate 
French edition. 

E. S. Forster. 


THE RHITSONA POTTERY. 


Sixth and Fifth Century Pottery from 
Rhitsona. Edited by P. N. URE, 
Professor of Classics in the University 
of Reading. Pp.vi+111; 25 Plates. 
Oxford University Press: London, 
Humphrey Milford, 1927. ts. net. 

THIS important monograph, issued 

under the auspices of the Research 

Board of the University of Reading, 

deals with a further instalment of the 

vases discovered at Rhitsona (the 
ancient Mykalessos) in Boeotia by the 
late Dr. R. M. Burrows and Professor 

Ure in 1909, and by Professor and 

Mrs. Ure in 1g2r and 1922. It con- 

tinues the earlier publication of material 

from the same site in Professor Ure’s 

Black Glaze Pottery from Rhitsona (1913), 

and articles in the B.S. Annual, J.H.S., 

and elsewhere. 

The present work deals with the con- 
tents of twenty-six graves which fall 
into two groups. One group of graves 
belongs to the last two-thirds of the 
sixth and the beginning of the fifth 
century, and is characterised by the 
presence of four-handled Boeotian 
kylikes or other vases of the Boeotian 
kylix type. The other group dates 
from the second half of the fifth century, 
and contains chiefly undecorated black 
ware and local black-figured vases, 
especially kylikes, which, though a well- 
known type, have hitherto never been 
studied in connexion with the conditions 
under which they were discovered. 

Professor Ure deals firstly with the 


methods of burial and establishes the 
fact that single interment wasthe normal 
practice, with the corollary that the 
contents of each tomb must have been 
placed there at one and the same time. 
It follows that the comparison of the 
furniture of a large number of graves 
provides a sure basis for chronological 
classification. 

The next sections deal separately with 
various classes of vases with careful 
descriptions and measurements; for 
some of these sections Mrs. Ure is 
responsible. Then follow chronological 
tables of the earlier group of graves 
(based on the dominant types of ary- 
balloi, kantharoi and Boeotian kylikes), 
and of the later groups. 

These are followed by a detailed 
account of the contents of each grave; 
those of graves 80, 82, and 85 being 
taken from Dr. Burrows’ day-books. 
The number of objects found in some of 
the graves is remarkable—e.g., grave 80 
contains 276 objects of which 268 were 
vases, and grave 126 contained 126 
objects of which 122 were vases, includ- 
ing the fine skyphos with interlaced 
lotus-buds (No. 87) and the flat bowl 
with the medallion of an animal 
(No. 119). 

The vase-inscriptions in incised letter- 
ing are not numerous, but include one 
«aos inscription and part of the neat 
signature of the potter Teisias, whose 
name had been previously found on 
several Rhitsona vases. 
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The finds are illustrated by twenty- 
five excellent plates, four of which con- 
tain photographs of graves with the 
contents in situ, the rest being devoted 
to typical specimens of vases. 

The importance of the excavations at 
Rhitsona lies in the fact that a large 
number of graves have been opened 
under careful supervision and their con- 
tents noted and preserved together, so 
that they provide a satisfactory basis for 
scientific classification. The museums 
of Europe are rich in the spoils of 
Boeotian cemeteries, but practically 


nothing is known of their provenance or 
of the conditions under which they were 
found. The value of the present mono- 
graph is that it gives us a further instal- 
ment of evidence for an accurate classi- 
fication to take the place of the vague 
generalisations about Boeotian pottery 
based on insufficient data with which we 
formerly had to be satisfied. Itis to be 
hoped that Professor Ure will put us 
still further in his debt by dealing 
similarly with the terra-cottas from 
Rhitsona. 
E. S. FORSTER. 


LOCAL GREEK FESTIVALS. 


Agonistic Features of Local Greek Festi- 
vals, chiefly from Inscriptional Evidence. 
Part I. By IRENE C. RinGwoop. 
Pp. 109. September, 1927. 

TuIs book is a dissertation submitted 
by the author for the degree of D.Ph. 
at Columbia University. She has un- 
dertaken the laborious and useful task 
of collecting in a convenient form the 
scattered materials, mostly epigraphical, 
relating to local Greek festivals. This, 
the first part, of her work deals only 
with the ‘Non-Attic mainland and 
adjacent islands except Euboea.’ 

In her introduction Miss Ringwood 
attempts to sum up the results of her 
investigation. That these results are 
meagre is due in part to the fact that 
her work excludes at least one half of 
the Greek world. The main part of 
her book consists in a detailed classifi- 
cation by districts of local festivals, 
with discussion of some of the difficul- 
ties. It is completed by a useful chart, 
which would be more useful still if fuller 
chronological indications were added. 
The work is painstaking and generally 
accurate. When the author has com- 
pleted it and added an index, it should 
prove a useful book to students. It is 
in this hope that the following criticisms 
are offered. 

The author has included much super- 
fluous material. For example, in each 
section she attempts to appraise the 
successes of each State in competitions. 
For this purpose the scanty evidence 
collected by Krause, chiefly from 
Olympic records, is quite inadequate. 


It is very rarely that, as in the case of 
Sparta (p. 74), these records allow us to 
draw any trustworthy conclusions. 
(By the bye, the author should at least 
mark with inverted commas long pas- 
sages which she quotes verbatim.) The 
Elean records (p. 102) certainly do not 
justify her statement that Elis claimed 
the greater number of victories in most 
of the contests at Olympia. In the 
only event of which we have a complete 
record, the Stade race, I find four 
Elean victors before 540 B.C., and one 
in the fourth century—a total of five 
out of 249. In other events the lists are 
very fragmentary and are largely derived 
from Elean sources, while many of the 
Elean successes occur in boys’ competi- 
tions after 400 B.c. I would emphasise 
in this connexion the necessity of careful 
attention to chronology in all questions 
concerning Greek festivals and com- 
petitions if any useful results are to be 
secured. The history of these festivals 
extends over more than a thousand 
years. In dealing with the countless 
festivals founded in Asia, Egypt, Italy, 
in Hellenistic and Roman times, chron- 
ology is of the greatest importance. 

On the other hand, she makes little 
or no attempt to elucidate, or even 
translate, many of the technical terms 
connected with the festivals. Thus, on 
p. 5, she enumerates a number of 
officials, athlothetai, agonothetes, epi- 
meletai, gymnasiarchoi, xystarchoi, as 
if their functions were all the same. 
She seems to regard the adecimrns as an 
official who provided oil, and she makes 
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no distinction between the different 
functions of @ewpoi. Many of these 
terms vary in meaning at different 
periods. For example, the o7do- 
paxos (p. 85, n. 540), of whom Plato 
speaks in the Laches, is an advertising 
maitre d’armes, who travels about like 
a sophist in search of pupils. The 
omAoudyos in the Inscription of Teos 
is one of the regular staff of the Gym- 
nasium who gives instruction in the use 
ofarms. The Hoplomachus of Martial, 
to whom Miss Ringwood refers, is 
merely one of the well-known types of 
giadiator. Again, on p. 96, the ex- 
pression ‘ victor in dxoveti 
might lead the student unconversant 
with Greek sports to suppose that a 
special form of pankration was meant. 

I can only mention a few more points. 
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Weniger’s ingenious theory about the 
Heraia (p. ror) is not generally accepted. 
It rests on the unsupported assumption 
that the Heraia is an older festival than 
the Olympic. On p. 7 ‘many of the 
local festivals became merely orepaviras’ 
suggests that they thereby became less 
important, whereas the reverse is the 
case. The crown was not usually given 
in addition to another prize. 

‘Heraldry’ seems a quaint name for 
competitions of heralds and trumpeters, 
and these competitions cannot really be 
called ‘ musical’ (p. 102). 

The spelling is very erratic—stadion, 
diaulus, Sebastea, Adriania. 

The subject is full of difficult 
problems. If Miss Ringwood will com- 
plete her work of collecting material 
she will be rendering good service. 

E. NORMAN GARDINER. 


HELLENISTIC CIVILISATION. 


Hellenistic Civilisation. By W. W. 
TARN. Pp. viiit+312. London: Ed- 
ward Arnold and Co., 1927. 16s. net. 

THE titles of the chapters sufficiently 

indicate the scope of this valuable book : 

Historical Outline; Monarchy, City 

and League; The Greek Cities, Social- 

Economic Conditions; Asia; Egypt; 

Hellenism and the Jews; Trade and 

Exploration ; Literature and Learning ; 

Science and Art; Philosophy and Re- 

ligion. It is comprehensive, and since 

Mr. Tarn is a master of his subject- 

matter and a lucid writer, and does not 

take refuge in vague generalities nor 
indulge in whims, we have, what has 

been so long needed in England, a 

very competent ‘general picture of the 

civilisation of the Hellenistic period.’ 
His historical judgment, however, 
when he is comparing the achievements 
of this with those of the preceding 
period in Greece, is sometimes at fault. 

He suggests, for example, that warfare 

became more humane in the third cen- 

tury: ‘The great Macedonians, notably 

Alexander, Demetrius, and Antigonus 

Gonatas, hatymanaged to introduce a 

o the business.” It had 

iversal law that you 

taking a city, kill the men 
and selthe women and children; 

Alexander’s time this had been modified 


into a general sale.... His successors 
seemingly dropped the horrible practice 
altogether.’ But this universal law was 
considerably modified in practice (apart 
from such notable exceptions as Thebes 
in 479 and Athens in 404) by the fact 
that in the principal wars of the fifth 
and fourth centuries cities were so 
seldom taken, and big battles, such as 
Tanagra, Delion, Mantineia, Leuctra, 
did not, in fact, lead to any massacre 
or enslavement ; and though the deaths 
of Nicias and Demosthenes were re- 
garded, apparently, as natural enough, 
neither the Athenian prisoners of 
Coroneia nor the Spartans of Sphacteria 
were executed. The worst wars (that 
is, those with the least adequate 
motives) of the classical period were 
not so destructive, materially and 
morally, as those waged by the Dia- 
dochi for personal aggrandizement. 
Similarly, he exaggerates the differ- 
ence between the two periods —in 
Greece—in regard to barriers to trade 
and travel and residence in other cities, 
in regard to the development of manu- 
facture and commerce, the position of 
women, and the treatment of slaves. 
In particular, he implies that there was 
something quite novel in the manu- 
missions at Delphi and elsewhere in the 
second century, and in that Pergamum 
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in 133 and Ephesus circa 85 gave metic 
status to the slaves then liberated. 
But manumissions had been common 
enough in Athens, at least about 340 to 
320, and the freed slaves became auto- 
matically metics. Nor can I believe 
that the travelling judicial commissions 
brought any improvement in the ad- 
ministration of justice. Indeed, if their 
use was as widespread as Mr. Tarn 
believes, they are a significant confes- 
sion of failure—failure such as the old 
heliastic courts (at least in Athens, 
where alone we know anything of their 
working) had never been. These are 
small matters in themselves, but they 
show errors in historical perspective. 
It is right to emphasise how important 
is the study of the Hellenistic Age—for 
it is the transition period between 
Greece and Rome—and this study owes 
as much to Mr. Tarn as to any man 
living ; but it is easy to exaggerate the 
intrinsic value and interest of its 
achievements. Its vitality was dis- 
played mainly in barbarous wars; and 
though robber barons may be more 
attractive personalities than intriguing 

liticians, an age which they dominate 
is less complex and less civilised than 
one dominated by a Cleon or a Demos- 
thenes. The Hellenistic Age is, in the 
main and compared with the fourth 
century, a Dark Age, in spite of the 
achievements of the Seleucids and the 
highly artificial civilisation of Alex- 
andria; it is not by mere accident that 
its records are nearly all of them lost, 
nor without significance that its one 
man of indisputably first-rate genius— 
Archimedes—belonged to a land where 
the city-state still survived, and had 
not yet been crushed between the Great 
Powers. 

There are one or two other matters 
worth mentioning. I can see nothing 
but disadvantage in the use of the word 
‘ Hellenism’ to describe the culture of 
this age; that there exists no con- 
venient word is no reason for adopting 
one that means something else—how 
misleading, for example, are such sen- 
tences as: ‘Both Aratus and Philo- 
poemen received cults after death; and 
the cuit of men after death as heroes 
was common, and much older than 


Hellenism’; or, ‘[the Pergamene 
frieze] must have been enormously 
effective, and Christian literature was 
not far wrong in calling the altar 
“‘Satan’s seat,” for it expressed Hel- 
lenism as nothing else ever did.’ Brig- 
andage was not necessarily common 
circa 205 because Heracleides notes 
that one road was safe; he is not a 
writer to be taken literally, and he did 
in fact travel about freely. It might 
have been noted that the synoecism of 
Demetrias was on the exact lines of the 
traditional synoecism of Athens. It is 
not correct to say that ‘ Philemon’s 
death in 262 closed the roll of come- 
dians.’ What exactly is meant by 
saying that in the second half of the 
second century Delos had most of 
Corinth’s transit trade? If trade no 
longer crossed the isthmus, but sailed 
round the Peloponnese, a good deal 
more is involved than the creation of a 
centre of exchange at Delos. How many 
members of the Achaean Assembly, 
swayed for so long by Aratus, who dis- 
dained the arts of oratory and spoke 
just what he thought, were so ‘ soaked 
in rhetorical devices’ as to be ‘startled’ 
by his plain speaking? The first 
chapter, the historical outline, is con- 
fusing—unavoidably so; for the wars 
and alliances, and growths and declines 
of the princes, follow no simple scheme ; 
but a map (for this, and for the chapter 
on trade) would have been a great help. 
If I were to suggest a synchronistic 
table as well, Mr. Tarn might retort, 
‘ Have you ever tried to make one ?’ 

I am always interested in views on 
Menander. To Mr. Tarn he is ‘more 
interested in men’s mistresses than 
their wives’ and ‘he and his imitators 
seem about the dreariest desert in 
literature,’ though there are occasional 
glimpses of something better, as Davus 
in Hero and Glycera in Perikeiromene ; 
‘it is proper to praise him without 
stint’; and the traditional belief in the 
decadence of Athens is chiefly based on 
material drawn from the new comedy, 
and this wrongly, for comedy confined 
itself to the seamy side of life. This is 
the most curious view I have so far 
met with. 


A. W. GoMME. 
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MOREL’S FRAGMENTA POETARUM LATINORUM. 


Fragmenta poetarum Latinorum epicorum 
et lyricorum praeter Ennium et Luct- 
lium post Aemilium Baehrens iterum 
edidit WILLY MoREL. Pp. v+1go. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1927. 
Paper, 6 R.-M.; cloth, 7.20 R.-M. 

THE elder Baehrens, though an impor- 

tant figure in the history of learning, 

produced in his short life no book 
which can be called good without 
reservation; but he produced many 
books of great utility, and his frag. 
poet. Rom. was one of them. To young 
students it was a godsend. Mr Morel’s 
revision of it is a better book so far as 
it goes, but is less useful and by no 
means supersedes it. Half the con- 
tents are missing, and for Ennius and 

Lucilius we are sent to Vahlen and 

Marx. Now Germany is always be- 

wailing its poverty, anda young scholar 

in any country is usually poor: if he 
can scrape together a couple of pounds, 
is he to squander them on such hors- 
d’oeuvres as Vahlen’s Ennius and 

Marx’s Lucilius? Mr Morel had no 

cause to fear the labour of recension, 

for it would not have been heavy if he 
had clung to Vahlen and Marx as fast 

as he clings to Leo throughout pp. 5-62. 
Not that he has spared himself pains. 

He has examined each fragment anew, 

taking nothing on trust; and he has 

earned his readers’ gratitude by subjoin- 
ing the original Greek to the numerous 

translations. Among particular im- 

provements the most noteworthy is the 

separation of the two Iliads of Ninnius 
and ‘Neuius’ on p. 51. He has made 
some 40 additions, most of which 
naturally are insignificant or doubtful. 

Ail that I had myself added is here, 

except Tert. apol. 25 8 ‘fato stat 

Iuppiter ipse.’ But, since fragments 

of Ovid, Lucan, and Statius are in- 

cluded, why not of Catullus? Mr 

Morel has not Baehrens’s reason for 

omitting them. 

Beside Ennius and Lucilius, Varro 
Reatinus is ejected, with the irrelevant 
remark that his Menippean satires 
deserve editing by themselves. Such 


an edition would not contain fragments 
of the imagines, which apparently are 
to be left lurking in Gell. III 11 and 


Non. p. 528. Scenic fragments are 
removed : well and good, if they are in 
Ribbeck’s collection. But Naeu. fr. 36 
and 61 and 63, which are not there, 
are consigned to limbo because Leo 
has pronounced them scenic; and if 
you want to know who wrote ‘ fato 
Metelli Romae fiunt consules’ you 
must enquire of the universe while Mr 
Morel sits clanking his chains. Baehr. 
p- 54 2 is banished as ‘scenicus Acci 
uersuS’: this also is not in Ribbeck’s 
last edition. For Laeu. 11° we are sent 
to Ribb. trag. fr. p. 4: fancy having to 
look for hexameters there! Cicero’s 
translations from Greek dramatists dis- 
appear, but Chalcidius’ remain. Baehr. 
p. 56 inc. 3, p. 304 14, p. 332 10, p. 376 
Front. 2, are expelled as being prose, 
but pp. 268 f. 13-16 and p. 272 fin., 
though also declared to be prose, are 
kept, and Mor. p. 16 45 is actually in- 
serted. Baehr. p. 405 inc. I is omitted 
as identical with 1490 in part 2 of 
Teubner’s anthologia Latina, but p. 409 
15 is not omitted, though identical with 
786" in part 1 of the same. Certain 
verses of extant authors inadvertently 
included by Baehrens are cleared away; 
Licentius too is discarded, which is no 
loss, and also many verses from the 
metrical writers in G.L.K. VI, of which 
it is impossible to say whether they are 
citations or fictions, so that the lines 
drawn by Baehrens and Mr Morel are 
equally arbitrary. 

There is an ‘appendix quo de frag- 
mentis a Baehrensio receptis, a me 
omissis ratio redditur ’, but it is incom- 
plete as well as masculine, and does 
not tell us what has become of Liu. 33 
and Acil. Glabr. 4 and 5. Some frag- 
ments, not omitted, are whisked out 
of sight, leaving no clue to their where- 
abouts, and anyone who tries to find 
Baehr. p. 37 inc. 2, p. 50 49, p. 138 4, 
P- 293 30, P- 303 9%, P- 329 13, P. 331 9, 
will have his work cut out for him. 
Mr Morel says ‘numeros Baehren- 
sianos cancellis inclusos meis addidi’, 
but this he has often neglected, pp. 1-4, 
35-40, 45, 73, 172, and a wrong number 
is given on p. 15 and p. 32. The con- 
tinuous reference to Baehrens’s pages is 
useful and apparently accurate. 
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Baehrens often abandoned the MSS 
wrongly or needlessly, and Mr Morel 
has restored a great many of their read- 
ings; but he has also deserted them 
himself where Baehrens rightly adhered 
tothem. The lections qua p. 46 6 4, 
coniugio hanc p. 111 fin. 2, genio p. 141 
4 2, are true or at any rate faultless. 
Q. Cic. 17 f. ‘squama sub aeterno con- 
spectu torta Draconis | eminet’ is 
changed to aetherio. sub aeterno con- 
spectu is devpavys, just the right sense : 
aetherio has no propriety, being equally 
applicable to signs outside the arctic 
circle. Bibac. 1 3 ‘custodis uidet hor- 
tulos Priapi’ (Prop. II 34 61 custodts 
litora Phoebi) becomes ‘ custodes uidet 
hortuli Priapos’; but there would not 
be more than one Priapus in this tiny 
plot. In p. 123 fin. 2 tantum is not 
only right but necessary, and the 
conjecture Tauri inflicts two separate 
injuries, though that would take too 
long to explain. Iul. Val. 4 25 sq. 
‘una... metis nostra . . . Phaeton- 
teis | regna explicari’ means that the 
realm is to be coextensive with the 
sun’s course, and Iulius has this con- 
struction in I 44 wna seruitiis and III 25 
una Theodecto: Mr Morel’s ultra... 
metas . . . Phaetonteas is superfluous 
and improbable. 

He has abolished Baehrens’s tragica 
at p. 119 14, but at p. 173 11 he praises 
the conjecture mduis as ‘elegant’. At 
p. 50 16 he prints an iambic trimeter of 
Leo’s which ends with an anapaest, 
and at p. 52 2 he proposes another of 
his own which has no caesura, though 
at p. 93 8 he says that this ‘ non licet ’. 
Laeu. 24 in obedience to Leo is printed 
as a fragment of an epode (though 
Horace says ‘ Parios ego primus iambos 
ostendi Latio’), and its second verse is 
made by Mr Morel to begin with 
vuvu-. In Laeu. 22 an unmetrical 
tuo is tacked on to a catalectic Ionicus 
a maiore. For what concerns orthog- 
raphy, paedicator and paedicem are 
removed, but their place is more than 
filled by Laerni,' Criseae, Berecynthius, 
and Burmann. 

The printer may be answerable for 


1 Varr. Atac. 1 2, where Mr Morel has 
altered Baehrens’s punctuation into Hagen’s 
without looking at the Greek. 


infunditur p. 35 4, distantia p. 36 13, 
cum p. 46 I 3, ivrunt p. 58 14, campos 
p. 132 7, as he certainly is for am 
p. 87 1 3; but it can hardly have been 
the printer who substituted este for fite 
p- 51 Ninn. 1. 

In defective verses Baehrens used to 
fill in the metre, as -U u—vuv — celeris- 
simus aduolat Hector. Mr Morel there- 
fore determined that he would not, and 
kept his resolve till it broke down on 
p. 35, from which point onward he 
remembers and forgets it alternately, 
sometimes remembering and forgetting 
on the same page. 

He says on p. IV that he has not 
recorded MS variants ‘ nisi ubi ad tex- 
tum constituendum omnino necesse 
uidebatur’. In point of fact he has 
sometimes completely suppressed the 
readings of all MSS: his text gives 
deum p. 33 6 and misit p. 58 12 where 
the MSS give nothing; elsewhere subito 
... mihi for m. s., uerum ne ipsi for 
uerbum ne ipsiti, causa antiquitatis for 
a. c., insolita plexit munera for insolito 
plexi munere, edens ... uitans for eut- 
dens... uitas, infra for inter, uivibus 
ingerere ut for ui adingerere, rura domum 
nummos atque omnia denique for domum 
ruranum mostat (or durum rura nummos) 
denique omnia without a word of warn- 
ing; and, worse still, false readings 
silently substituted for true at p. 46 6 4, 
p- III fin. 2, p. 141 4 2. 

There is some wrong attribution of 
conjectures, to be corrected as follows: 
p- 45 3 8 Pubiio not Ritschl but cod. 
Vrb., p. 52 3 peperit Maurenbrecher, 
p- 86 12 Bistonis not Baehrens but 
Munro (1878), Ouid. 1 2 apparent codd. 
and sex ... nube est Grotius (Arat. 
p. 6) not Heinsius, p. 138 2 wndae not 
Lachmann but Camerarius, p. 140 init. 
17 puerulum not Buecheler but Hertz 
(1853), p. 142 6 7 quo not Weyman but 
codd. recc. and edd. uett., p. 144 2 2 
calentem not Buecheler but L. Mueller 
(1861). These are mere mistakes: not 
so the substitution of Leo for Baehrens 
at p. 127 1 and the similar trick at 
Pp. 144 2 3. Leo is put forward in 
season and out of season. The reader 
of p. 35 4 who obeys the direction 
‘Cf. Leo Lit. Gesch. p. 391 2’ will not 
be rewarded for his pains. At p. 59 17 
gracilenticolorem we are told ‘Leo... 
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pudoricolorem et nocticolorem .. . con- 
fert’: those words are neither simi- 
larly formed nor similarly senseless. 
At p. 59 18 Leo conjectured puella for 
illo, and into the text it goes: I do not 
say that it is wrong, but Mr Morel 
must know that if it were Baehrens’s 
he would not even mention it. 

Baehrens was a master of Edittons- 
technik; Mr Morel at present is not, 
and for want of skill or heed his notes 
on Pp. 34 3 5s P- 47 3 and 4, Laeu. 27 3, 
Cic. 11 50 f., p. 99 fin., p. 126 2, p. 154 
7 6, p. 184 80 are marred by misstate- 
ment, omission, inconsistency, unin- 
telligibility, or disorder. Seuius Nica- 
nor is presented on p. 63 as one of the 
works of Laeuius, and there is another 
such negligence just below, and a third 
on p. 40. He has made one change 
for the better by attaching the notes to 
the several fragments instead of amass- 
ing them at the foot of the page; but 
this becomes an inconvenience in the 
longer pieces, where the reader must be 
turning the leaf to and fro. 

Some false references in Baehrens are 
corrected, but others, which were not in 
Baehrens, are introduced, as at p. 4 15, 
p- 6 inc, Liu. 7, Naeu. 54, p. 30 2 
and 3, Laeu. 32, Cic. 11, Q. Cic. p. 79, 
Varr. At. 17, Ouid. 4 and 12, p. 125 3, 
and Mueller’s page of Festus is omitted 
at Acc. 2. In quoting Cicero Baehrens 
wasted ink and paper by giving chapter 
as well as section: Mr Morel deletes it 


in the Brutus but lets it stand every- 
where else. He has amused himself by 
trying to change the numbers of books 
from Roman to Arabic, but has failed 
at Cic. 13 and 16. The commentary 
generally known as Seruius Danielis, 
‘Seru. auct.’ in the thes. ling. Lat. and 
‘Seru.’ by a harmless abbreviation in 
Baehrens, is cloaked under the am- 
biguous title ‘schol. Verg.’ or merely 
‘schol.’. It is therefore ignorance, not 
consideration for his readers, which 
prevents Mr Morel from substituting 
‘ Apthon.’ for ‘ Mar. Victorin.’ on p. 97 
and in many other places. 

I should have written less harshly if 
Mr Morel had not taken measures to 
secure favourable reviews from his own 
countrymen. By duly disparaging 
Baehrens (in bad Latin) on his first 
page, and by ritual homage to Leo and 
Cichorius and other acceptable names,' 
he has done his best to create a friendly 
atmosphere and obtain commendation 
irrespective of desert ; and he must not 
be surprised if smoke ascending from 
domestic altars draws in a current of 
cold air from abroad. 

A. E. Housman. 


1 «Marx Moloss. Wortf.’ and ‘Boll Sphaera’ 
are dragged in with almost comical irrelevancy 
on pp. 112 and 124 that Mr Morel may be 
given good marks for acquaintance with these 
esteemed works: if he were also acquainted 


with W. Schulze’s Orthographica he would . 


have earned more honestly another good mark 
on p. 75 instead of printing Phthiae. 


EGYPT UNDER THE PTOLEMIES. 


A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty. By Epwyn Bevan. Pp. 
xxi+393; 9 full-page illustrations 
and 53 in text; 1 map. London: 
Methuen. 1927. 15s. 

TuIs book has been written to replace 

Mahaffy’s well-known volume of the 

same name, first published in 1899, and 

now in many ways out of date, which 
formed Vol. IV. of Sir Flinders Petrie’s 

History of Egypt. It is, as was inevit- 

able, a new work, not a new edition; 

Dr. Bevan says he has written the story 

over again in his own way, bringing in 

occasionally paragraphs and phrases 
from Mahaffy. It has all the merits 
one expects from Bevan’s work; it is 


scholarly and well written, clear and 
interesting to read, and gives English 
readers an excellent account of the 
history, with information and theories 
well up to date; one may be especially 
grateful for the author’s patience in un- 
ravelling the tangled story of the later 
Ptolemies. The numeration of the 
kings adopted is Bouché-Leclercq’s, 
which omits the dubious or ephemeral 
reigns; but I do not follow why Cleo- 
patra VII. becomes VI., t.e. why Cleo- 
patra Selene, for a time Queen of Egypt, 
is omitted from the numeration. Fol- 
lowing Mahaffy’s example, full (revised) 
translations are given of the most im- 
portant documents, an extremely useful 
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feature; new are the translation of the 
stele relating to Raphia, made from 
Spiegelberg’s German version, and a 
valuable epitome of the decrees of 
Euergetes II. I wish it had been 
= to include a translation of the 

istorical part of the Pithom stele, as 
it is the primary source for an almost 
untouched subject, the relations of 
Ptolemy II. with the Arab world. 
Much the best part of the book is the 
two general chapters, ‘The People, the 
Cities, and the Court,’ and ‘ The System 
of Government’; these deserve high 
praise, and give the fullest picture of 
Ptolemaic Egypt available in English. 
Many of the numerous illustrations 
have been freshly selected. 

Most of the serious problems are dis- 
cussed at some length, and the treat- 
ment of the origin of Sarapis, the 
apomoira, and the manner of Cleopatra’s 
death, are models of lucid exposition. 
A few new views are put forward. 
Thus it is suggested that the ‘sister’ 
of the Gurob papyrus was the wife of 
Ptolemy III., and that the co-regent of 
Ptolemy II. was an elder brother of 
Ptolemy III.; I doubt if either theory 
will be found convincing. It is also 
suggested that the ‘son’ of the Miletus 
documents might be a young prince 
on tour, accompanied by Callicrates 


after his retirement from office (is 
there any case of a’great Hellenistic 
official retiring ?). This seems negatived 
by Miletus formally putting the ‘son’ 
before Ptolemy II.—the vital point. 
More important is Bevan’s adoption of 
Ernst Meyer’s chronology, especially 
for Ptolemy II., for it is finding no 
acceptance ; an Appendix does indicate 
doubts, and mentions my rejection of 
it, but I imagine its energetic refutation 
by Beloch, whom Edgar supports, 
appeared too late to use. But Ptolemaic 
history presents many difficult problems 
on which there seems small chance of 
general agreement; and this book marks 
a really great advance in knowledge 
over the volume it supersedes. Per- 
haps, as it will for years be the standard 
English work, I may note some minor 
points for reconsideration in a second 
edition. P. 26, 1. 30: Nicocles is 
certain since Newell published his 
famous coin. P. 27, 1. 2: Delos be- 
came free in 314 anyhow, perhaps 
earlier. P. 57, 1. 39: ‘her child’ 
should be ‘her younger sons.’ P. 63, 
1. 4: Samos was never in the Island 
League ; ibid., 1. 37: coins do not show 
Magas as king. P. 278,1.38: the Villa 
Boscoreale fresco shows that the Mace- 
donian purple was violet. The coin on 
p- 7 is surely a coin of Lysimachus. 
W. W. Tarn. 


THE IRON AGE IN ITALY. 


The Iron Age in Italy: A Study of those 
Aspects of the Early Civilisation which 
ave neither Villanovan nor Etruscan. 
By Davip RANDALL-MAclIveR. Pp. 
vi+ 243; 90 figures, 47 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1927. 84s. net. 

Tuis book together with the author’s 

previous Villanovans and Early Etruscans 

in Italy forms a very notable accomplish- 
ment. We venture to describe it as oneof 
the most outstanding contributions 
ever made to prehistoric archaeology, 
and certainly the most noble account 
of the prehistory of any European 
area which has ever appeared in this 
or indeed in any country. Neither 

Dr. Randall-Maclver himself nor the 

Clarendon Press is easily satisfied, and 

a work which has passed the scrutiny 

of both is not likely to leave much to 


be desired in the matter of appearance. 
Of the illustrations in the second volume 
it need only be’said that they keep up 
the high standard set in the first. 

For Dr. Maclver the distinction 
between inhumation and cremation is 
fundamental, and indicates a difference 
of race. The cremating peoples he 
divides into three ‘ nations,’ Villanovans, 
Atestines, and Comacines, ‘each dis- 
tinguished by a strongly marked indi- 
viduality of its own, though connected 
by the original bond of common descent.’ 
He deals first with the Atestines. Pros- 
docimi’s First Period at Este he shows 
to be represented only by a very few 
tombs, which are not parallel to Period 
Benacci I. at Bologna, but rather 
belong to the still earlier transition 
period of Bismantova and Pianello. 
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Benacci I. is thus absent at Este. Este 
II. begins about 950 B.c., the date of 
Benacci II. at Bologna, and ends about 
500 B.c. It shows evidence of trade 
with the Danube, but there is no sign 
of Etruscan influence before the end of 
the period. The Benvenuti tomb with 
its figured bronze situla is to be dated 
to about 500 B.c., and falls into the be- 
ginning of the Third Period at Este. It 
was produced under strong Etruscan 
influence. 

The Comacines are divisible into two 
groups—one centred in Golasecca on the 
Ticino, and the other lying to the south 
of Lake Como. At Golasecca Maclver 
admits only one period, parallel with 
Arnoaldi at Bologna, 700-500 
On the other hand, remains from the 
Lake Como group show that the Coma- 
cines were settled in Italy as early as 
any of the Villanovan stocks, the transi- 
tion period and Benacci I. and II. all 
having their cultural parallels there. 
A Middle Comacine Period (800-500) 
and a Late going down into the fourth 
century B.c. complete the series. A 
group of inhumation cemeteries near 
Bellinzona represents the old neolithic 
population under the influence of more 
advanced neighbours. 

The civilisation of the inhuming 


peoples of the Adriatic coast MacIver 
calls Picene. It is a vigorous growth, 
entirely independent of the Villanova 
civilisation, though the two seem to 
meet at Terni in Umbria, where there 
is a mixed burial rite. There are signs 
of connexions with the Balkans. The 
author here renders a special service 
to his subject by giving some account 
of the importance and bearing of the 
unpublished material in the Museum at 
Ancona. 

In regard to Sicily Maclver follows 
Orsi’s classification into a Third and 
Fourth Siculan Period. Inthe chapters 
dealing with South Italy there is, as 
he himself tells us, a ‘change of style 
and method’ owing to the paucity of 
material. He attempts to draw no con- 
clusions, merely stating the known facts 
and incidentally putting on a sound 
basis the classification of painted pottery 
both Greek and local in this part of the 
country. 

Should Dr. Maclver be sighing for 
more worlds we recommend to his 
attention Spain, a country which already 
has a certain place in his heart, and 
where there is an equally urgent and 
still more difficult piece of work to be 
done. 

T. Eric PEET. 


VIRGIL’S SECRET. 


Virgil’s Secret and other Plays. By HuGH 
MACNAGHTEN, Vice-Provost of Eton 
College. Pp. 112. London: E. 
Arnold and Co., 1927. 5s. 

THE Vice-Provost of Eton is known 

so well, and has been known so long, as 

a skilled interpreter of the Roman poets, 

that commendation of his work would 

be superfluous. This collection of five 
dramatic studies is assured of a wide 
welcome. It may be said at once 
that, while called, with a studied and 
subtle ambiguity, ‘ plays,’ they are not 
designed for performance. Caesar and 
Catullus is a mixture of scenes and 
sketches for scenes ; Horace and Augustus 
is in narrative. The other three are in 
dramatic form; and Clodia might be 
effectively staged if considerations of ex- 
pense and of decorum were not allowed 
to stand in the way. The device of 
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imaginary conversations is one which, 
from its flexibility and irresponsibility, 
has been a favourite both in ancient and 
in modern times; Landor and Anatole 
France have both had many followers; 
and among the lesser lights may be 
recalled Mrs. Allinson’s pleasant little 
volume Roads from Rome, in which, 
about a dozen years ago, she essayed 
a somewhat similar revivification of 
Catullus and of Horace and his circle. 
The‘ plays’ might alternatively be called 
projections on the screen, giving in a 
series of pictures the imaginative import, 
as it has taken shape in the author’s 
mind, of the persons and times he 
handles; the free play of fancy giving 
at once an impression and a criticism of 
life and letters in that wonderful half- 
century, as life might be lived and letters 
pursued by actual people at the present 
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day. Perhaps this is what we all do, 
fragmentarily and almost unconsciously, 
but seldom with so light a touch, with 
such skill and insight. Into the gossamer 
framework which fancy erects we can 
fit our own conjectures, fleeting guesses 
that we would not venture to put forward 
seriously, and that we could not well 
support under criticism, but that never- 
theless have their value for ourselves and 
may be a stimulus for others. Some- 
times fancy touches light comedy. 
Augustus is presented as regretting that 
Virgil had said so little about himself in 
the Aeneid, and offering him four lines of 
his own composition (the famous J/le ego) 
with a pressing request that he will pre- 
fix them tohis poem. ‘Asad wan smile 
flickers over Virgil's face’ is the stage 
direction here. In Horace and Augustus 
the emperor is at his old game again; 
and Horace ruefully consents, under 
pressure from Maecenas, to include in 
the Censorinus Ode lines which Augustus, 
regardless alike of Meineke’s Canon and 
of the distinction between the First and 
Second Punic Wars, is anxious to insert 
in it, that his own little bark may 


attendant sail, pursue the triumph and 
partake the gale. In the piece which 
gives its title to the volume, Mr. Mac- 
naghten, with a more daring flight of 
fancy, makes Horace reveal ‘Virgil’s 
secret’; a request made to him by 
Octavia to let the eulogy of Marcellus be 
for no eyes or ears but her own, which 
(as his mind is wandering) he thinks can 
be only complied with by burning the 
whole Aeneid. 

How far the ghosts summoned up as 
‘ persons of the drama’ in these pieces, 
ranging from Catullus to Propertius, 
from Clodia to Julia, from Cicero to 
Murena, retain some living quality, each 
reader of the Vice-Provost’s volume— 
and there will be many—may be left to 
form his own conclusion. It requires 
some adjustment of perspective to see 
Julius Caesar being, in private life, both 
verbose and sentimental. But one re- 
turns from these excursions with real 
gratitude to the modern interpreter, and 
with some fresh appreciation of the 
world in which the great Latin poets 
lived. 

J. W. MackalL. 


THE ROMAN WORLD. 


Le Monde Romain. By V. CuHapor. 
(*L’Evolution de I’ Humanité,’ No. 22.) 
Pp. xv +503. Paris: La Renaissance 
du Livre. 30 fr. 

THE attempt to provide within the 

limits of a single volume a conspectus 

of the Orbis Romanus as it existed for 

a period of 500 years is a considerable 

undertaking, and its accomplishment 

no mean achievement. The subject 
is treated in three sections: (1) The 
phases of Rome’s expansion; (2) her 
methods of administration ; (3) descrip- 
tions in twelve chapters of the various 
parts of the Empire, their acquisition 
and development, and the effects upon 
them of the Roman dominion. In the 
first two, which are introductory to the 
main theme, different readers, according 
to their several tastes and interests, will 
find different parts too dogmatically or 
too cursorily treated, but in the main 
the important considerations are well 
seized and adequately, sometimes ad- 
mirably, expounded for the purpose in 


view—the account, for example, of 
Rome’s dealings with the Greek East 
in the second century B.c. is a model 
of clarity and brevity. A few slips in 
matters of fact will no doubt be cor- 
rected in the English translation that 
is already announced. To say that 
Pompey belonged to the equestrian 
order seems to the present writer mis- 
leading; Cesar’s murder did not take 
place in 43, nor the successes of Ven- 
tidius Bassus in 37. The descriptions 
of the various parts of the Empire must 
inevitably be influenced by the particular 
interests and studies of the writer. M. 
Chapot, it might be inferred, is more 
interested in the problems of civil than 
of military administration, and perhaps, 
though in view of the excellent account 
of Spain this may seem less justified, in 
the eastern than in the western part of 
the Empire. Thus the account of the 
province Asia is more complete and 
better balanced than the sketch of the 
organisation of the Danube or the 
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German frontiers, and especially in the 
last the most recent results of German 
investigation have perhaps hardly re- 
ceived sufficient consideration. In such 
a work as this, Egypt presents a problem 
of peculiar difficulty from the mass of 
information—almost always minutely 
detailed—which has accumulated in the 
last forty years. It was probably im- 
possible not to devote more space to 
this than to any other region, but the 
serried mass of details, well and clearly 
arranged as they are, leads to some lack 
of definition in the resulting picture 
viewed as a whole. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that the treatment of the 
Jews of Judaea and of the Diaspora 
was not combined in a single section, 
since treating them in connexion with 
the several provinces in which they 
are found leads to some repetition and 
minimises their exceptional position and 
character as elements in the population 
oftheEmpire. Buttheseare criticisms in 
matters of detail; in general, M. Chapot 
has carried out his immense task with 
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great success. The documentation is 
admirably thorough, and shows that 
the complete and up-to-date biblio- 
graphy is no post hoc compilation but 
attests a real familiarity with the most 
recent studies—even respecting that 
Cinderella of the provinces, Britain. 
With M. Chapot’s help a student may 
not only gain a clear picture of the 
Empire, and check the details of which 
it is composed, but may carry further 
his studies into any branch of the sub- 
ject which attracts him. Such further 
studies might perhaps lead him to a 
view as to the services which the 
Empire rendered to posterity rather 
less pessimistic than that expressed in 
the closing chapter of the book. The 
sketch maps of the various regions 
make no pretensions to completeness 
or elegance—they serve as a reminder 
of the general ‘lie’ of the areas, but 
would need to be supplemented if the 
work is to receive the serious study it 
deserves. 
D. ATKINSON. 


ROMAN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Municipal Administration in the Roman 
Empire. By F. F. Apsott and A. C. 
JouHNSON. Pp. vii+599. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 24s. 

THE parts of this work dealing with 

the western half of the Empire were 

left practically complete by Professor 

Abbott at his death; those relating to 

the east are due to Professor Johnson, 

who has edited the whole. The book 
falls into two parts: (1) A series of 
chapters dealing with various aspects 
of the municipia, separate treatment 
being accorded to the Latin and Greek 
speaking halves of the Empire—types of 
administrative units (I.-V.), the system 
in its relation to the central govern- 
ment (VI.-VII.), phases of their organi- 
sation (VIII.-XIII.), their rise and 
decay (XIII.-XIV.), and a discussion of 


the classes into which fall the documents . 


which are the source of our knowledge 
of the system (XV); (2) a collection, 
with a brief commentary, of the chief 
non-literary documents, inscriptions 
and papyri, on which the study is based. 


Material so widely scattered, and so 
constantly growing in amount, naturally 
renders a complete survey difficult, and 
this, as well as the effort to secure 
brevity, has led in some cases to lack 
of clearness, a failure to face difficulties, 
and a few inaccuracies. Thus, in the 
first two chapters, which discuss the 
connotation of terms like colonia, 
municipium, vicus, pagus, saltus, it will be 
hard for the student to know whether it 
is Republican Italy or the provinces of 
the Principate that are being treated 
in this or that section. The term 
‘empire’ seems sometimes to be used 
spatially, sometimes chronologically. 
There is sometimes a lack of clearness 
in the use of technical terms. In the 
discussion of pagus it is not always 
evident whether what is meant is the 
subdivision of an independent tribe, or 
the administrative sub-unit of a civitas. 
In the latter meaning Dessau 7049 is 
perhaps a more illuminating example 
than any quoted. The account of the 
saltus fails to make entirely clear the 
relations between the coloni, the con- 
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ductor, and the procurator saltus. On 
pp. 62-63 the list of non-imperial honor- 
ary duumvirs is not, as stated, exhaus- 
tive, and the statement about Aheno- 
barbus (p. 63, n. 1) probably antedates 
his marriage with Agrippina. In the 
commentary on No. 140 in Part II. 
the correction of C.J.L. VII. 1045 in 
Eph. Epig. 1X., p. 612 shows the dates 
given to be too late; Carette's total 
of 57 civitates in the Three Gauls is 
not usually accepted (cf. Jullian, Hist. 
de la Gaule, IV., p. go f.); nor, after 
Ritterling’s article ‘Legio’ in Pauly- 
Wissowa, is it sufficient to say dog- 
matically ‘the governorship of Britain 
was a consular office’ in the third 
century A.D. 

In general, the work is rather too 
slight and insufficiently abreast of the 
latest researches to satisfy the scholar. 
For pupils preparing for and studying 
in the Universities it provides a very 
useful sketch of an aspect of the Empire 
peculiarly interesting and important, 
and, with the reserves suggested above, 


may be cordially recommended for class 
work. For this purpose its utility 
would have been increased had the 
references in the footnotes to Part I. 
been made to Dessau’s Inscr. Lat. Sel. 
Access to the volumes of the C.J.L. is 
not always easy, and students tend to 
be discouraged, by the size and com- 
lexity of that work, from the valuable 
habit of looking up the documents cited. 
Another consideration suggests itself. 
While students may properly be ex- 
pected to read literary sources in the 
original, the difficulty experienced even 
by tolerably good scholars in trans- 
lating many of the documents here 
collected is considerable, and the utility 
of Hardy’s Six Roman Laws prompts 
the wish that the present work had 
been divided into two volumes—one 
containing Part I., somewhat amplified ; 
the other, Part II., with the addition of 
translations of the documents. Such a 
work would be a valuable addition to 
the armament of the teacher of Roman 
history. D. ATKINSON. 


AN INDEX 


Index to the ‘ Pharsalia’ of Lucan. By 
GEORGE W. Mooney. (Hermathena, 
No. XLIV., First Supplemental 
Volume.) Pp. 310. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis and Co.; London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1927. 12s. 

IT is a great pleasure to welcome this 

volume, both for its intrinsic worth and 

because it inaugurates a new and highly 
to be commended venture on the part 
of one of our most honoured journals. 

The work has been a long time in the 

press; the preface is dated May, 1924 

—two years before the appearance of 

Mr. Housman’s edition. Mr. Mooney 

has based his index on Mr. Heitland’s 

recension in Postgate’s Corpus Poetarum. 

Every serious student of Lucan ac- 

knowledges with gratitude the very 

valuable contribution made by Mr. 

Heitland to the criticism of the text, 

but one fancies that Mr. Heitland 

himself would be the last to claim 
finality for his readings in all the 
numerous passages where MSS. and 
editors differ among themselves. It is 
therefore a matter for considerable 


TO LUCAN. 


regret that Mr. Mooney has so seldom 
noticed variants which do not happen 
to be adopted in the Corpus text. Thus 
—to mention three examples from 
Book II. which leapt to the eye—there 
is a good deal to be said for /aborum in 
II. 317, and still more to be said for 
iam in v. 214 and for em in v. 556 of 
the same book ; but Mr. Mooney indexes 
only malorum, nam, and in. 

The index adheres closely to the 
method usually adopted by modern 
compilers of indices verborum. No con- 
texts are quoted, but the words are 
arranged according to their grammatical 
forms, the nominative, for example, 
being kept carefully apart from the 
genitive, the singular from the plural, 
and the present from the future. This 
method seems to waste a vast amount 
of labour which might have been 
directed into more profitable channels. 
It is only in a small minority of cases 
that the recording of inflexions in such 
an index is worth while. If Lucan 
writes ciwilia arma in one passage and 
ciuilibus armis in another he is using 
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the same expression in both places, and 
there is no point in carefully recording 
the difference of case in an index which 
ives no context. It would be better, 
or the most part, to scrap such empty 
distinctions and simply record words in 
the order of the books and lines in 
which any forms of them occur. This 
would save much space, which could be 
more usefully employed. It might be 
possible, for example, to note the 
epithets used with a particular noun. 
Again, the stupendous lists of passages 
in which such words as e¢ and mon occur 
are really of very little value. There 
are, however, some interesting uses of 
et (e.g., continuing a negative) and of 
non (é.g., in questions or in such sen- 
tences as usually require me). These 
might well be pointed out, and the 
student would be grateful for the in- 
formation and would be cheerfully 
willing to believe, without looking at 
hundreds of references, that Lucan 
often says ‘and’ or ‘not.’ Mr. Mooney 
seems to have had some misgivings, for 
he points out under mec some passages 
where the word means ne—quidem; he 
also distinguishes between the mean- 
ings of modo, and cites instances of iam 
tam and iam nunc (not, however, of iam 
tum; see V. 479). But such digressions 
are rare, and one constantly feels that a 
proper economy would have made the 
book decidedly more valuable. When 
we look at the citations under at, we 
. wish we could see a brief mention of 
the fact that Lucan uses at enim and 
at st; under nec we should welcome 
references to mec non and nec non et; 
under inde we should like to find inde 
. . hinc recorded—and so on, ad infint- 
tum. It would surely be worth while to 
throw away some profitless though 
laboriously collected lumber in order to 
insert in its place some facts which 
really matter. Even thus we should 
not, in my judgment, have the ideal 


index (for the ideal index would quote 
as much of the context as is necessary 
to elucidate the meaning or to point out 
a noteworthy construction), but we 
should have something which would 
give most students of Lucan and of 
Latin more real help than they can get 
from the present index without immense 
trouble. 

One ought not, however, to visit upon 
Mr. Mooney, of all persons, one’s pet 
grudge against most of the indices ver- 
borum compiled within the last thirty 
years. He has performed his arduous 
task with unremitting care. The Lucan 
specialist will keep the book constantly 
by his-side, and the student of post- 
Augustan Epic will wish that someone 
with Mr. Mooney’s scholarship and 
industry might be incited to do the 
same for Valerius Flaccus or (dare we 
say so in an age which has few Didymi ?) 
for Silius Italicus. The accuracy of 
this book is really beyond praise. The 
proofs have been corrected with the 
utmost diligence, and it is not easy to 
find a slip. After examining the work 
for some hours, with the help of some 
lexical materials of my own making 
which enabled me to cover a consider- 
able amount of ground in a short time, 
I discovered only four wrong references 
(heu, V. 226 for V. 228; tamdudum, 
X. 423 for V. 423; illic, IX. 71 for 
IX. 11; wix, V. 72 for V. 77), and 
I gratefully acknowledge that Mr. 
Mooney’s_ citations corrected mine 
oftener than mine corrected his. As 
for omissions, apart from the variants 
deliberately excluded I have found none. 
The book may be recommended to 
advanced students of Lucan with com- 
plete confidence. 

It is, perhaps, worth pointing out 
that probaris, VIII. 626, is future perfect 
indicative active (=frobaueris), not pre- 
sent indicative passive, as its position in 
the index implies. 

W. B. ANDERSON. 


Die attische Tragoedie des Aischylos. By 
WALTER PorziG. Pp. 216. Leipzig: Ernst 
Wiegandt, 1926. 

ACCORDING to the Cambridge economist Mar- 

shall, classical scholars have no sense of the 

value of time—witness their insistence on Greek 
accents. A busy reviewer may perhaps be 


excused the endless labour of a careful winnow- 


ing in Mr. Porzig’s essay of the grain and chaff. 
The preface tells us that our author thinks the 
style of Aeschylus can profitably be discussed, 
as a thing in itself, without reference to his 
predecessors—notably to Homer. It rules out 
from discussion, as ‘ ganz und gar’ not Aeschy- 
lean, the Prometheus Vinctus. It assumes 
that Wilamowitz’s edition marks the highest 
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int as yet attained by scholarship, ignoring, 
in the unhappy continental fashion, Headlam’s 
work. Yet the essay as a whole is not quite 
so bad as the preface leads us to expect. There 
are instructive passages which illustrate the 
great use made by Aeschylus of assonance and 
rhyme as reinforcements of the sense by sound. 
There is truth mixed up with fancy in the 
authors analysis of Aeschylean doctrine, in 
particular in his contention that the hero, as 
victim of Ate, is not merely a sinner justly 
punished, but a tragic, necessary instrument in 
a beneficent world-process. The notion, as 
applied by Mr. Porzig to the Persae and the 
Septem, seems to me rather a reflexion of 
modern imperialist and nationalist propaganda 
than of ancient Greek ideas. He is better on 
the Ovesteia, where his contrast between Cly- 
taemnestra, the man-woman, fatal and ill-fated, 
and Athene, valiant goddess, child of Zeus and 
upholder of the male, is helpful. But even here 
there are strange lapses. Agamemnon, for 
example, is conceived, we are told,as a Minoan 
sacrifice, a man-priest dressed in woman’s robes, 
and slain by the mystic double axe, a ‘cow’ 
slain by the bull—for which astonishing sugges- 
tion I find no better warrant than a misinterpre- 
tation of 4g. 1125. Mr. Porzig does not seem 
a safe guide in this difficult country. He is 
obviously an enthusiast, eccentric and perverse, 
but well-intentioned. 

J. T. SHEPPARD. 


Herodot als Historiker. F. FOCKE. Pp. 59. 
Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1927. Paper, 


4 marks. 
THIS pamphlet of about sixty pages is the first 
of a series now being published by the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen; a similar series for 
Archaeology had been already begun. Focke’s 
work is well worth reading. As would be 
judged from its title, it is rather concerned with 
Herodotus’ manner of writing than with his 
subject matter ; but on this side of the subject it 
is original and interesting. Broadly speaking, 
it may be looked on as a criticism of Jacoby’s 
long article in the ‘ Supplement-Band ’ of Pau/y- 
Wissowa. It begins with a discussion, in- 
genious but over subtle, of the relation of the 
opening words of Herodotus to his work, and 
then goes on to say something new on the old 

uestion: Is Herodotus’ work finished ? (p. 21). 

is attempt (p. 16 f.) to show that the promise 
of the ’Agcvpior Adyo: is fulfilled at once in the 
following chapters, cannot be pronounced 
successful, but he is very sensible in his argu- 
ment that the capture of Sestos is a natural 
close to the story of the struggle of Greeks and 
Barbarians, as Herodotus conceived it. And 
the curious and irrelevant story (IX. 122) ofthe 
advice of Cyrus to the Persians is added in the 
usual Herodotean manner. Focke (p. 24) well 
compares the similar anecdote (IV. 144) which 
ends the story of the Scythian Expedition ; but 
he rejects . 22), somewhat arbitrarily, the 
suggestion that Herodotus had a ‘deep and 


far-reaching meaning’ in his final story. 
He then goes on (pp. 27 seg.) to criticize very 
shrewdly the largely accepted theory that 


Herodotus wrote as ‘a convinced and enthusi- 
astic champion of Periclean Athens’; he has 
an especially good note on the ‘ Lion portent,’ 
which is said to have accompanied the birth of 
Pericles (p. 29); he points out that the com- 
pliment is very equivocal. And, in estimating 
the historian’s general relation to Athens, he 
rightly urges that in Books VII.-1X., though 
Herodotus greatly admires Athens, there are 
whole sections which would have been very 
unacceptable in that city (p. 32). He refers 
here (and still more fully p. 42) to Jacoby’s 
theory that Herodotus began his work as a 
lecturer, and says ‘ Ich halte diesen Weg nicht 
fiir gangbar’: the Aédyor as we have them are 
quite unsuited for popular recitation. Herodo- 
tus’ general attitude to Greek politics he rightly 
infers from the well-known sage in VIII. 3; 
the struggles of the period between 478 and 
431 are to him the results of ordous gudbvdos, and 
he reminds us that Herodotus’ Dorian birth to 
some extent influenced his standpoint. 

Focke writes especially well on the nature of 
the Herodotean digressions, emphasizing the 
fact that these, to the author, are enrichments 
(rpoa6jxa), and not to be apologized for. 
His own theory is roughly that ‘ Herodotus 
originally planned two different works—a geo- 
graphical survey and a thorough Persian history 
—and that he later combined these’ (p. 45, note). 
But he rightly rejects the necessity of supposing 
him to be influenced by Hecataeus. Of the 
all-importance of the Iepouxd in Herodotus’ 
researches and writings throughout, he is 
thoroughly convinced (p. 44). But he rightly 
emphasizes in his conclusion the fact that the 
irrelevance of Herodotus is one great cause of 
his charm ; his stories are told for themselves ; 
there is often no special reason why they should 
be told. J. WELLS. 


La Metrica di Callimaco e quella di Properzio. 
By IRENE GIGLIOLI. Pp. 6. Pisa: Arti 
Grafiche Mariotti Pacini, 1926. 

THIS slight, but attractive, paper from the Tus- 

can University discusses certain metrical peculi- 

arities common to the art alike of Callimachus 
and Propertius. The authoress shows that both 
these writers—as contrasted with Tibullus and 

Ovid—show a fondness for the initial spondee, 

frequent use of elision even at the caesura, 

polysyllabic endings and a frequent tendency 
to extend the sentence beyond the limits of the 
distich. Taken throughout, she finds Propertius 
far more spondaic than Callimachus and all the 
other elegists and considers this the essential 
feature in the phrase ‘ Roman Callimachus’— 
in plain English ‘ spondaic Callimachus.’ 

W. W. GRUNDY. 


Die Distichen des Catull, OTTO WEINREICH. 
Pp. 110. 8vo. Paper. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1926. 

In this work a limited number of poems by 

Catullus have been subjected to an intensive 

scrutiny from the point of view of literary critic- 

ism, and illuminated by a very large number of 
quotations and parallels from both ancient and 
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modern (chiefly German) literature. The point 
is well made that Catullus can only properly be 
understood in reference to a classical tradition 
of which he was—though not entirely so—an 
essential part, and his influence on later Latin 
writers—particularly on Ovid, Martial, and 
Ausonius—is well set out. But it is naturally 
from German poetry that most parallels are 
taken. 

The work is enriched by a wealth of trans- 
lations and imitations, some by Goethe and 
Schiller, some by the author himself. 

Such a work, recognising as it does that 
Catullus is first and foremost a poet, and then 
by accident a Latin poet, is as refreshing as it 
is welcome. W. W. GRUNDY. 


La Poesia Properziana, By IRENE GIGLIOLI. 
University of Pisa: Vallecchi, Firenze. 
Pp. 32. 

AN interesting study of Propertius and his 

place in Roman elegy compressed within short 

compass. The authoress shows enthusiasm for 
her poet, coupled with much psychological 
insight. In the realm of sentiment the poet 
moves freely between the two poles grauttas 
and xeguitia. In the realm of imagery he has 
an even wider range, drawing upon nature, 
realism, and mythology for his finer effects. 
As a poet of love he ranges from triumphant 
irresistibility to febrile abandonment and 
desperation, all expressed with a consummate 
art and an intensity far removed alike from the 
resignation of Tibullus and from the superficial 
brilliance of Ovid. Add to these patriotism, 
and we have some hint of his many-sided 
genius. The authoress would seem to regard 
the main elements of Propertius’ success as 
being (1) his realism; (2) characterisation; 

(3) variety ; (4) fantasy ; (5) sensitivity, allied 

with a corresponding complexity of style. 
Altogether a stimulating essay from the 

viewpoint of literary criticism. 
W. W. GRUNDY. 


De Vergilit Georgicon Partibus lussiuis. By 
E. BURCK. Pp. 103. Lucka: Reinhold 
Berger, 1926. 

THE first chapter of this work, which is a Leip- 

zig doctorate dissertation, shows quite effectively 

the fundamental weakness of the arguments by 
which Engelke tried to show that Vergil drew 
not on Varro, as similarities suggest, but on 

Diophanes, the supposed common source of 

Varro, Columella, and the Geoponica; the 

author’s own view is that he used both Varro 

and Diophanes. Inthe second chapter a com- 
arison is made between the precepts given by 
ergil and those of the other writers on agri- 
culture; a certain amount of light is thrown on 
Vergil’s methods of selection and arrangement, 
but the main contention—namely, that in the 
search for poetic effect Vergil continually 
departed from the truth—is put forward con- 
fidently rather than convincingly. The re- 
maining two chapters contain an examination 
of the use of ‘jussive’ formulas by Vergil, 
Varro, the Geoponica, and Hesiod, from which 


the author concludes that Vergil avoided the 
forms used by the later agriculturists and 
reverted to those of Hesiod. 

F. H. SANDBACH. 


Apuleius and His Influence. By Professor 
ELIZABETH H. HAIGHT, Ph.D. Pp. xi+190 
(7 photos from various works of art). (‘Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome.’) London, Cal- 
cutta, Sydney: G. G. Harrap and Co. 1927. 

PROFESSOR HAIGHT has produced a very 

charming sketch of Apuleius, his works and 

influence. In seven chapters she discusses the 

Age of the Antonines, the Life of Apuleius, his 

Writings, Apuleius (i.) in the Middle Ages, and 

(ii.) from the Fourteenth to the Nineteenth 

Century, the Translators of Apuleius, and the 

Story of Cupid and Psyche in Art. Limits of 

space have perhaps unduly curtailed the dis- 

cussion of his writings; above all, a fuller 
treatment of the story of Cupid and Psyche and 
its analogies in folklore would have been wel- 
come; while Fulgentius’ reference to a Greek 
version by Avistofontes Atheneus might have 
been mentioned, as might also the recent dis- 
covery at Madaura of the basis of a statue of 
Apuleius. But the book is attractively written, 
and should at once attract readers to the works 
themselves and be of real value to students of 
the history of the novel in the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance. The seven illustrations are 
well chosen, and with one exception well re- 
produced ; Rodin’s group of Cupid and Psyche 
has, however, received but scant justice at the 
hands of the photographer. It might be worth 
while in any subsequent edition to mention the 
charming pen-and-ink illustrations in the fif- 
teenth-century MS. at Eton (Cod. 147), and we 
miss a reference to Burne-Jones’ charming 
series of pictures illustrating the story of Cupid 
and Psyche. On p. 127 Corneille should have 
been given credit for his share in the Tragédie- 

Ballet of Psyche included in the works of 

Moliére (1671). The admirable Afologie 

a’ Apulée, by Professor P. Vallette, deserves a 

mention in the Bibliography, as does his text 

and translation in the Budé series. It is to be 
hoped that Professor Haight may find time to 
return to her theme and to develop it on a larger 
scale than has been possible in this attractive 


little volume. 
H. E. BUTLER. 


Sorani Gynaeciorum libri IV. De signis frac- 
turarum. De fasciis. Vita Hippocratis scm 
Soranum. Edidit JOHANNES’ ILBERG. 
Adnexae sunt tabulae xviii. Pp. xxii+282, 
with 18 pp. of illustrations of bandages from 
Laurentian MS. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1927. R.M. 22 (bound, 24). 

THE history of the text of Soranus’ work on 

Gynecology is singularly fascinating. Until 

1838 it was not known that any part of this 

work was extant in the Greek; but in that year 

appeared the first edition of it, identified by 

Dietz, who discovered that part of it was 

included in an anonymous compilation in 

the Paris MS. Gr. 2153. Dietz’s early death 
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left the work little more than begun; but 
Ermerins (1872) initiated the separation of the 
genuine fragments of Soranus from the portions 
of Aetius with which they had been conflated, 
with the help of a book written in Greek by 
one ‘Moschion,’ which was known to be 
based upon Soranus. But it was Rose (1882) 
who first brought to light the original Latin 
adaptation of Soranus, made by Mustio, from 
which the Greek version by ‘ Moschion’ was 
made in Byzantine times. It thus became 
possible not only to distinguish how much of 
the Paris MS. conflation was the genuine work 
of Soranus, but also to say with some certainty 
what was the order of the chapters, by follow- 
arrangement of Mustio. 

he editor of the present volume, which is 
the fourth of the Teubner Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum, has been working at this treatise 
for many years, and the edition which now 
appears follows upon his discussion (published 
as long ago as 1910),! dealing with the MS., 
the state of the text, and its vicissitudes. It is 
a worthy successor in the list of editions of 
Soranus, representing the advances made since 
Rose’s time, and it displays the careful scholar- 
ship which we expect from its editor. In the 
arrangement of the chapters Ilberg follows Rose, 
except in one or two points; and as no fresh 
MS. has yet come to light, there is no further 
addition to the text. However, in accordance 
with the statement of Suidas, the whole is now 
divided into four books instead of two. 

The treatise itself is of great interest. It is 
the work of one who belonged to the ‘ metho- 
dist’ school, but had enough individuality to 
differ from them on some notable points. His 
position is, rather, midway between the dogma- 
tists and the empirics ; and he is particularly 
strong in diagnosis and biological knowledge. 
Here it is that he shows variation from the 
strict methodists. It is extremely satisfactory 
to have this convenient and accurate edition of 
his work. 

The rest of the surviving works of Soranus 
are included in this volume, together with 
sixty-seven reproductions of drawings of ban- 
dages from the MS. at Florence (Laurent. 
LXXXIV. 7). A. L. PECK. 


A History of Christian-Latin Poetry from the 
Beginnings to the Close of the Middle Ages. 
By F. J. E. Rasy. Pp. xii+491. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1927. 21s. net. 

Mr. Raby takes the expression ‘ Middle Ages’ 

in a wide sense. In this sumptuous volume we 

find the development of Christian Latin (I do 
not know why he writes ‘Christian-Latin ’) 

try sketched from its earliest stages to the 
ourteenth century. A new and good work in 

English on such a subject is by no means a 

superfluity, and Mr. Raby’s book ought to 

receive a warm welcome. The amount of read- 
ing which has gone to the making of it is 
colossal, but through it all the author has kept 


1 Abhandlungen der Koniglichen Sdchsischen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Philologisch- 
historische Klasse, Vol. XVIII. Leipzig, 1910. 


his head and retained his zeal. It is true that 
a treatise of little more than 450 pages—even if 
they be of royal octavo size—must pass very 
lightly over some parts of such a vast subject, 
and its author cannot, of course, claim to speak 
everywhere with the same authority. Never- 
theless Mr. Raby has written a work of real 
value and interest. 

In the early chapters, to which this notice 
must confine itself, the writer devotes a large 
amount of his space to three or four prominent 
figures. The section on Prudentius is excellent, 
and one hopes that it will draw more attention 
to a man who for genius and inspiration has 
only three superiors among Latin poets. One 
is glad to see the best work of Venantius Fortu- 
natus rated more highly than usual. The 
treatment of Paulinus of Nola is sympathetic 
and, within its limits, adequate, but one could 
wish that more space had been available for it. 
Some readers may feel that Sedulius gets some- 
thing less than justice; certainly one cannot 
help thinking that the passing mention~almost 
contemptuous — of the Commonitorium of 
Orientius is rather unfair. 

Like Manitius, with whom it is natural to 
compare him, Mr. Raby groups his poets accor- 
ding to the countries in which they wrote the 
bulk of their works, but unlike Manitius he 
lumps three centuries together. To leap sud- 
denly from Africa in the sixth century to Italy 
in the fourth is disconcerting, and to interject 
several pages of Gaul and Africa between 
Ausonius and his friend and pupil Paulinus of 
Nola seems unreasonable. Even within the 
‘local’ chapters the reader is apt to become a 
little confused, especially as Mr. Raby is some- 
what chary of dates. In historical retrospect a 
century may seem a natural unit, but in real 
life a difference of one generation matters a 
good deal, and two generations matter still 
more. One could surely conceive a_ better 
order for some of the Gallic poets than the 
following : Alcimus Avitus, Sidonius, Paulinus 
of Périgueux, Auspicius, Paulinus of Pella, 
Orientius. 

While gratefully recognising the immense 
toil and care which Mr. Raby has expended 
upon his work, one may express some regret 
that the Latin extracts were not revised more 
thoroughly for the press. The chief defect is in 
the punctuation. The most serious case is the 
quotation of fourteen lines from Lucan on pp. 
7¢ f., where the pointing is of the wildest and, 
with the aid of a misprinted word, makes sheer 
gibberish. There are a few unfortunate mis- 
prints, such as /wm for tam, p. 66,and diffudunt, 
p- 78. In the heading on p. 1o1 the death of 
Paulinus of Nola is dated 451 instead of 431. 
On p. 12 the strange reading ezu/a euogue would 
be much the better for the dagger which Dom- 
bart inserts. There is occasionally some loose- 
ness in statements or in dates. The birth of 
Paulinus of Nola cannot be placed with cer- 
tainty in the year 353 (p. ror), the elevation of 
Alcimus Avitus to the Bishopric of Vienne may 
have occurred somewhat later than 490 (p. 78), 
and 455, not 456, is the date of the accession of 
the Emperor Avitus (p. 80). While professing 
to give the ‘ full name’ of Sidonius, Mr. Raby 
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omits ‘ Modestus’ (p. 79). The quotation from 
Sid. Ep. Il. 10 on p. 80 refers to Sidonius’ 
epigrammata in general, not to the particular 
poem quoted. On p. to! it is implied that 
Ausonius was consul before Paulinus of Nola. 
This is the reverse of the usual belief; but as a 
matter of fact it is not certain that Paulinus 
ever held the consulship. 

Such slight blemishes, even with the addition 
of several faulty Latin spellings, do not seriously 
detract from the value of the work. A word of 
thanks is due for the abundant and extremely 
helpful references in the footnotes. It should 
be added that Mr. Raby restricts himself to 

try of distinctly Christian content. Thus 
idonius receives very brief notice. But if the 
Gallic bishop's small output of Christian verses 
is mentioned, the African Corippus might 
reasonably receive a similar compliment. 
W. B. ANDERSON. 


Catalogue des manuscrits alchimigues grecs. 
Publié sous la direction de J. BIDEZ, F. 
CumonT, A. DELATTE, J. L. HEIBERG, et 
O. LAGERCRANTZ. II. Les manuscrits 
ttaliens. Décrits par C. O. ZURETTI avec 
la collaboration de O. LAGERCRANTZ, J. L. 
HEIBERG, I. HAMMER-JENSEN, D. BASSI, et 
MARTINI. Pp. vi+369. Bruxelles : 
Lamertin, 1927. 

Vo.LuMEs I. and III. of this important under- 

taking have been noticed in C.2. 1926, p. 218. 

This volume is remarkable chiefly for its de- 

scription of Vaticanus 1134, which contains a 

large number of unpublished recipes: it is 

interesting also as having been written near 

Reggio in 1376, which is a striking reminder 

of the survival of Hellenism in South Italy. 

There are other zvedita, as for instance pp. 66, 

68, too f. After the description of MSS. come 

some excerpts from the Bologna text of the 

Coeranides, a discussion by Lagercrantz of the 

relationship of the MSS. of the alchemical dia- 

logue between some philosophers and Cleopatra, 
and useful indexes. The work is worthy of the 

Union académique; internationale, under whose 

auspices it appears. A. D. Nock. 


Christianity in the Roman World: Its Rise 
and Progress to the Fall of the Western 
Empire. By DUNCAN ARMYTACE, M.A. 
Pp. x+281. 1 map. London: G. Bell and 
Sons, Ltd., 1927. 5s. 

MR. ARMYTAGE’S attempt to provide an ac- 

count of early Christian history for schools 

ought to receive a hearty welcome. His special 
purpose is ‘to show how and why the prestige 
and influence’ of Christianity ‘was obtained,’ 

and it may be said that he has done so in a 

simple and attractive way. His book appears 

to be based mainly on certain modern English 
works,! without special reference to original 
sources, and this perhaps accounts for a number 


1 To which Bishop Wordsworth’s Ministry 
of Grace and Principal Workman’s Evolution 
of the Monastic Ideal might appropriately have 
been added. 


of statements that are not quite correct. Does 
any responsible scholar now hold that all the 
Old Testament had been rendered into Greek 
in 250 B.C. (p. 4)? It is loose writing to speak 
of Seneca as ‘in the time of Christ’ (p. 7). The 
ancient ‘merchant,’ who very often owned a 
ship or ships, hardly ‘tramped from town to 
town’ (p. 12); Cumae appears as ‘Cuma’ (p. 
1 5) ; and the reference in the fourth Eclogue is 
said to be ‘undoubtedly to the expected birth 
of a child to Octavian (Augustus)' (p. 15) ; 
‘freedom’ (p. 46) should be ‘freedmen’; 
‘Stephanus’ should be ‘Stephanas’ (p. 47); 
the note on p. 51 is out of date. This matter 
need not be pursued further, though I have 
noted about twenty other errors in the course 
of the book. The writer has yet to discover 
that a book for popular consumption need not 
be inaccurate. A. SOUTER. 


Lexicon Anthimeum .. . door N. GROEN. 
Pp. viii+103. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1926. 

THERE is a personal interest attaching to the 
present work, which was recently awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Letters at the University of 
Amsterdam. In the middle of his academic 
course the author emigrated to the East Indies, 
and after about a quarter of a century returned 
to Holland and resumed his studies. Desirous 
of contributing a work which might be used in 
the compilation of the new Ducange, he took 
up the study of the colloquial Latin writer 
Anthimus, and the present lexicon is the result. 
Readers of this sixth-century writer on diet, 
whether in the editions of Valentin Rose (1870 
and 1877) or in the more recent edition of S. H. 
Weber (Leiden, 1924), know that the vocabulary 
and the forms of words are alike very quaint. 
How far the peculiar forms are due to Anthimus 
himself, and how far to the scribes, isa problem 
which often troubles the editors of late authors. 
But at least it is a great advantage to havea’ 
relatively complete lexicon to Anthimus, well 
printed on thick paper, and our gratitude is due 
to the compiler, in spite of the fact that he has 
given only select examples of such significant 
words as de, ipse, nam, and tamen. On p. vii 
for ‘multos abhinc’ read ‘abhinc multos’; on 
p. 11 it might been mentioned in connexion 
with ‘insalatus’ that the Spanish ‘ensalada’ 
comes directly from it. A. SOUTER. 


The History of the Franks. By GREGORY OF 
Tours. Translated, with an Introduction, 
by O. M. DALTON, M.A., F.B.A., F.S.A. 
Twovolumes. Pp. xii+447; viiit+660. With 
two maps. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
1927. Price 4os. net. 

IT is rather remarkable that, except for the 

translation of select passages by Dr. Ernest 

Brehaut (New York, Columbia University Press, 

1916), there has hitherto been no English 

rendering of Gregory’s fascinating history. The 

first volume contains Mr. Dalton’s admirable 
introduction, the second a complete translation. 

In the introduction the whole area is excellently 

mapped out, and no topic suggested by the 

History has escaped Mr. Dalton’s notice. He 
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has read widely in the somewhat recondite 
literature which has grown round the subject, 
and shows the same wide knowledge of France 
and French with which his translation of the 
letters of Sidonius (Oxford, 1915; see C.2., 
Vol.XXIX. 154f.) made us familiar. Only one 
or two items of bibliography appear to have 
escaped him, and the errors noted have been 
few. The path of the translator of Gregory has 
been made easier for him by the well-known 
work of Max Bonnet on Gregory’s latinity, now 
out of print. The translation has a charmingly 
antique flavour well suited to the subject and 
the period of the sixth century. Only in a very 
few passages do I find it impossible to agree 
with the translator. The translation is provided 
with a long series of valuable notes to which 
the reader is referred at the appropriate places 
by asterisks. This notable work concludes with 
indexes of proper names, places, and peoples, 
a general index, and one of authorities cited. 
A. SOUTER. 


Gebet und Opfer: Studien zum griechischen 
Kultus. By FRIEDRICH SCHWENN. Pp. vi+ 
144. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1927. Paper, 
M. 7.50; boards, M. 8.50. 

THIS book, which has many good things in it, 

but also enough faults to prevent it being of 

ers importance, follows for the most part well- 

own lines. The author’s object is to trace to 
their sources in the ideas of primitive man 
certain features of Greek worship. His method 
is to analyse, first, sundry prayers known to 
have been used in ritual or found in authors 
from Homer down, whom we may reasonably 
suppose to have in mind actual prayers, such as 
priests or people of their day really used ; next, 
the details of Greek sacrifice, or rather such of 
them as seem to him (and indeed to most 
students) to smack of a long-distant past when 
the forefathers of the Greek were as yet bar- 
barian or savage. 

The analysis of prayers in the first half of 
the work is based on the researches into their 
relation to spells begun by Marett’s well-known 
essay From Spell to Prayer, and on the investi- 
gations of many authors into the presumable 
emotional reactions of primitive man. It is not 
very original and, although for the most part 
sound, does not make full use of modern litera- 
ture on the classical material. Apart from 
wearisome reiteration of ‘separatist’ analyses 
of Homer, the author, ¢.g., discusses the ‘hero 
Dionysos’ of the Elean hymn without remem- 
bering A. B. Cook’s reading jp’ & for pa, which 
has the advantage of getting rid of the unheard- 
of vocative, or considering, what has more than 
once been pointed out of late, that jpws is a 
quite possible early equivalent of the later cipuos. 
In considering primitive high gods, it is curious 
that he does not seem to have used Pettazzoni’s 
Dio. Indeed, his knowledge of non-German 
literature is far from complete. To take one 
small point, in discussing the cult of Semo 
Sancus Dius Fidius (p. 84) he tries to make 
him out a sky-god because he may not be 
sworn by under a roof; but the present reviewer 
pointed out some years ago (Fo/k-Lore,XXXIIL., 


p- 43) that this similar tabus apply to deities 
certainly not celestial. 

The section on sacrifice makes a very in- 
genious suggestion. Schwenn is of opinion 
that the ultimate origin of animal sacrifices is 
to be found in the attempt to secure and fix the 
mana of a powerful beast, such as a bull, by 
pouring its blood upon a stone or other object 
on one’s possession, from which later the altar 
developed. To discuss this would take too 
much space, so I content myself with drawing 
attention to it as the most outstanding thing in 
the book, and probably containing, not the 
whole truth of the matter, but some elements of 
the truth. Blood-sacrifice is a complex thing 
and we are not yet in a position fully to under- 
stand its genesis. Several things in this part 
are distinctly good, for instance the discussion 
of the Buphonia; other sections are rather in- 
adequate, as the treatment of Hestia. 

H. J. ROSE. 


Kérper und Rhythmus, Griechische Bildwerke. 
By F.Back. Pp. 8; 52 half-tone plates. Leip- 
zig : Teubner, 1927. M. 4; bound, M. 6. 

THis is the sort of title that makes one a little 

apprehensive ; but the book turns out to be a 

good collection of pictures, with correct under- 

lines, and a brief, sensible introduction on the 
meaning of physical training in Greek life. 

A few suggestions for the second edition: In 
Pl. 9 the girl runner is spoilt by her modern 
arms: the restorations should have been noted, 
or rather the photograph should have been 
taken from a cast with the arms removed. 
Pl. 16, 600 is too early. Pl. 31, the much- 
admired Astragalizusae of Alexandros doesn’t 
deserve its place: how can anyone stand it 
who has seen a good lekythos? And the block 
is touched up. PI. 33, not from the same base 
as 32. Pl. 36, the noble shape of the vase is 
ruined by the modern foot. Pl. 52, the motive 
is fine, but the drawing weak and impaired by 
restoration. J. D. BEAZLEY. 


Sprache und Persinlichkeit. Der Sinn kom- 
parativischer Personalbezeichnungen. Von 
KURT STEGMANN VON PRITZWALD. Pp. 28. 
Jena: Frommansche Buchhandlung, 1927. 

THE author discusses the significance of names 

like mpeoBvrepo, seniores, heriro, elders, in 

relation to the growth of the social structure. 

Such titles indicate superiority in respect of : 

(1) age, e.g. seniores ; (2) position, e.g. Oberst ; 

(3) personal merit, e.g. optimates. 

J. FRASER. 


Commentationes Philologicae in honorem Pro- 
Jessoris emeriti 1. A. HEIKEL. Ediderunt 
Discipuli. Pp. vi+163. 

THE volume contains the following articles: 

Eril Ahlman, ‘Zur Definition des Satzes’ ; 

Y. M. Biese, ‘Bemerkungen zu einem rozos in 

den Proémien der antiken Geschichtschreiber ’ 

(the ‘ laudatio historiae’); Edvin Flinck, ‘ Mis- 

cellanea critica’ (columna rostrata, Ciceronis 

or. 80, Catulli carm. 2, 7, Horati carm. i, 20, 

10); Gulin, ‘Die Religion Epiktets und die 
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Stoa’; Herman Gummerus, ‘Cognomen und 
Beruf’; Rafael Gyllenberg, ‘Zur Exegese von 
Hbr. 5, 11-6, 12’; M. Hammarstrém, ‘Zum 
lemnisch - phrygischen Alphabet’ (the Old- 
Phrygian Alphabet was introduced from Lem- 
nos) ; K. Jaakkola, ° De iteratis praepositionibus 
Zosimi' ; Aarno Malin, ‘Ein mittelalterliches 
Gedicht ‘auf die hl. Birgitta’ ; Eduardus Rein, 
‘De Danaa Euripidea’; A. H. Salonius, 
‘Petroniana I. Vorlaufige Mitteilungen iiber 
Petrons Cena Trimalchionis'; Joh, Sundwall, 
‘Uber Menschenmotive auf italischen Hiitten- 
urnen und Villanovavasen’ ; T. O. L. Tudeer, 
‘Some Maps attached to Ptolemy’s Geography.’ 
J. FRASER. 


The Founding of the Roman Empire. By 
FRANK BURR MARSH. Pp. 313. Second 
edition. Oxford: University Press. 10s. 6d. 

THE first edition of this work was noticed in 
1924. The changes in the present one are 
inconsiderable : some appendices containing 
statistics concerning senatorial families have 
been omitted, and modifications introduced in 
the text and footnotes to balance their loss. 
Reference is made, also, to. a number of works 
which have been published since the first 
edition appeared. But substantially the book 
is the same as before, and the Clarendon Press 
is to be congratulated on having made acces- 
sible in a neater, more durable, and consider- 
ably cheaper form a work which may cordially 
be recommended to students as a clear, sane, 
and, in general, well-balanced account of the 
most important epoch in the history of the 
ancient world. D. ATKINSON. 


Bibliotheca Philologica Classica. Seiblatt zum 

Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der klass- 

ischen Altertumswissenschaft. Band 52 (1925). 

Herausgegeben von F. VOGEL. Pp. vii+ 344. 

Leipzig : Reisland, 1927. 

THE fifty-second volume of this Bibliography 
contains in its first 268 pages 4,884 separate 
items, each with full references to reviews or 
notices, where such exist. These are followed 
by an index of authors in double columns 
covering 76 pages. The extraordinary industry 
here displayed excites yet greater amazement 
when we realise that this is the fifth volume the 
present editor has compiled in two and a half 
years—truly a herculean task for a busy school- 
master to undertake and complete ! 

The present volume is divided into twelve 
sections, the scope of which will most easily be 
demonstrated by a brief recapitulation of the 
Table of Contents: I. Allgemeines (10 pages) ; 
II, Schriftsteller (91 pages); III. Inschriften 
(9 pages) ; IV. Papyri, Ostraka, Handschriften 
(7 pages); V. Sprachwissenschaft, Metrik, 
Musik (18 pages); VI. Literaturgeschichte (8 
pages); VII. Ethnologie, Geographie, Topo- 
graphie (14 pages); VIII. Geschichte (20 pages); 
IX. Kulturgeschichte (20 pages); X. Religion, 
Wissenschaft (33 pages); XI. Kunstgeschichte 
(35 pages) ; XII. Nachleben (4 pages). 


Such self-denying toil deserves to be most 
gratefully recognised by all whose own work is 
thereby rendered less laborious. 

N.B.—Authors are invited to send their works 
Sor inclusion in the Bibliotheca ecther to Dr. 
Vogel, Meissen, Wilsdruffer Str. 40, or to the 
Verlagsbuchhandlung O.R. Reisland, Leipzig, 
Karl Str. 20. G. E. K. BRAUNHOLTz. 


A Greek-English Lexicon, compiled by H. G. 
LIDDELL and R. Scott. A new edition. 
by H. STUART JONES and R. MCKENZIE. 
Part 2: Part 3: 
e£evrehkiorns. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1926, 
1927. Paper, tos. 6d. each. 
THE new L. and S. proceeds at a fair pace, 
and the second and third instalments have the 
merits of the first. Examples of improvement 
may be found under Swopvoce, 
éxmAnxros, €uSorn, Evepors, évrevéis, and (above 
all) ei30s. My chief doubt is whether enough 
has been done in revising the meanings assigned 
to words that have several. And so to a few 
criticisms of detail : 


ardpdo is surely Jay off, not owe; see C.R. 
1902, p. 225. 

Gnro ‘III. cook, Alex. 124. 1’: but surely 
Ave there, if right, is from apo. 

doeSns : add Theognis 1180. 

dopevioros: an earlier instance is Cic. ad Att. 
9. 2 A. 2 (Tyrrell). 

er add Eur. £7. 1302, Xen. Mem. 


9 4 

dobvOeros ‘11. bound by no covenant, faith- 
less’: rather unstadle. 

BaciXeéa : where first clearly ‘kingdom’? Not 
in Hdt. 1. 11, 1. 12, 1. 13. 

Bowrios apparently =Bowwrds in Xen. Anad. 
16. 

yévunpa ‘2. breeding, . 
surely not. 

dh why ‘adj.’ in Ar. Mu. 449? 

ardvyn seems to mean means in Thuc. 
83; 

Sexnpns and éxxaidexnpns are still rendered in 
terms of danés. 

diééeue: the meanings given do not satisfy 
Dem. c. Avistocr. 13 érawav kai rov 
KepooBrérrnv. 

dvopevns the adj. occurs in Pl. Prot. 

édadpds III. b. gentle, mild is doubtful ; 
my Studies in Theognis, p. 154, n. 6. 

epBdddkw ‘III. 3. c. gen. rav 
aypov fall upon the hare’s flesh, Ar. Pax 
I 312, retains an odd notion of the syntax. 

éprod@ II. 1: Ar. Pax 1201 is still misunder- 
stood. 

eprvpevo : roast will do in Ar. Lys. 372 as in 
Paxil 37+ 

eudpov ‘II. 2. sensible, prudent, Thgn. 1126’: 
the true reading is edppav. 

in Thuc. 2.76 means rather in. 

é£ehéyxw : the meanings given do not satisfy 
And. 1. 61, state fully. 


E. HARRISON. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY (NEW YORK). 
(1927, 1928.) 

ARCHAEOLOGY.—December 19. M. Schede, 
Die Burg von Athen (Berlin: Schoetz und 
Parrhysius, 1922] (L. Van Hook). Brief 
and convenient: specially valuable for its 
illustrations.— January 16. T. L. Shear, 
Sardis: Publications of the American Society 
Jor the Excavation of Sardis: Vol. X.,Partl.: 
Architectural Terracottas [Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1926] (T. B. Luce). Long 
review, favourable.— January 30. Sir C. 
Walston, Aldcamenes and the Establishment 
of the Classical Type in Greek Art [Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1926] (C. H. Young). 
Detailed review, unfavourable. 

HIsToRY.—January 9. J. E. Dunlap, Zhe 
Office of the Grand Chamberlain in the Later 
Roman and Byzantine Empires (Univ. of 
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, XIV. ii.: 
New York: Macmillan, 1924] (R. H. Lacey). 
An elaboration of a doctoral dissertation : 
highly praised.—W. Otto, Kulturgeschichte 
des Altertums: Ein Ueberblick iiber Neue 
Erscheinungen [Munich: C. H. Beck, 1925] 
(L. R. Shero). ‘May be recommended with- 
out hesitation.’— January 23. G. Glotz, 
Ancient Greece at Work : translated by M. R. 
Dobie [New York: Knopf, 1926] (M. L. W. 
Laistner). Long review. L. criticises severely 
the absence of any serious attempt to correct 
and supplement the original French edition 
(1920), and condemns the translator’s English. 
—February 6. R. A. L. Fell, Etruria and 
Rome [Cambridge University Press, 1924] 
(R. Van D. Magoffin). Praised, but F. has 
much to learn on the archaeological side from 
researches such as those of Randall-MaclIver. 


LANGUAGE.—January 9. R. G. Kent, Language 


and Philology [Boston : Marshall Jones (now 
New York: Longmans), 1923: in ‘Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome’| (E. Sapir). Praised. 
S. points out that ‘the debt of language’ here 
means ‘the debt of modern English’ to the 
classical tongues. 


LITERATURE.—January 9. D.L. Drew, Culex: 


Sources and their Bearing on the Problem of 
Authorship [Oxford : Blackwell, 1925](F. W. 
Shipley). Argues from the relations of Vergil 
and the Cu/ex respectively to the authors 
whom they imitate: decides for the priority 
of the Cu/ex, and inclines to the belief that it 
is an early work of the t himself.— 
anuary 16. J. W. Mackail, Classical Studies 
London and New York: Macmillan, 1926] 
J. W. Spaeth). Praised, especially for the 
studies of individual authors.—January 23. 
D. M. Key, The Introduction of Characters 
by Name in Greek and Roman Comedy 
Wisconsin The Collegiate Press, 
1923] (R. C. Flickinger). A Chicago doctoral 
dissertation, accepted in 1916. Long review, 
favourable on the whole.—-February 6. J. T. 
Sheppard, Aeschylus and Sophocles: Their 
Work and Influence.—C. D. Adams, Demos- 
thenes and His Influence [New York: Long- 


mans, 1927: in ‘Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome’] (L. Van Hook). Both praised: 
but S.’s book is marred by the necessity for 
compression.—J. de Vreese, Petron 39 und 
die Astrologie [Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1927] 
(R. G. Kent). Favourable—A. T. Walker, 
Caesar's Gallic War, Books I.-VII. {Chicago : 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1926] (B. W. 
Mitchell). A revision of a school edition : 
highly praised. 


RELIGION.—December 19. Emily L. Shields, 


uno: A Study in Early Roman Religion 
Smith College Classical Studies, No. 7. 
Northampton, Mass., 1926] (W. S. Fox). 
Displays a healthy scepticism: Miss S. 
believes that though Juno was not an anthro- 
pomorphic mate to Jupiter at first, her 
worship was always a counterpart to his. 


[The issue of January 30 contains a list of 


articles on classical subjects in non-classical 
periodicals. ] 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(JULY—OCTOBER, 1927.) 


GREEK LITERATURE. — Ausgewahlte Komé- 


dien des Aristophanes erklart von T. Kock. 
Bd. 1V.: Die Vigel. 4 Aufl. Neue Bear- 
beitung von O. Schréder [Berlin, 1927, Weid- 
mann. Pp.vi+207] (Wiist). Excellent text, 
conservative, yet admitting results of recent 
research; exemplary critical apparatus ; com- 
mentary entirely up to date, and incredibly 
full of instruction and references.—E. Bethe, 
Die Sage vom Trotschen Kriege (Homer, 
Dichtung und Sage, Bd. 117.) (Leipzig, 1927, 
Teubner. Pp. vit+194](Dahms). Admirable 
book; arrangement and exposition exem- 
plary; learned, methodical, acute. Reviewer 
criticises and rejects a few of B.’s conclusions. 
—W. L. Westermann and C. J. Kraemer, 
Greek Papyri in the Library of Cornell Uni- 
versity [New York, 1926, Columbia Univ. 
Press. ith 19 plates] (Bilabel). Contains 
55 documents and letters, mostly hitherto 
unpublished. Excellent plates. In spite of 
errors in detail, the book deserves most 
grateful recognition. — R. Harder, Ocellus 
Lucanus, Text und Kommentar (Neue Philo- 
logische Untersuchungen herausg. von W. 
Jaeger, Heft J.) (Berlin, 1926, Weidmann. 
Pp. 160] (Nestle). A volume well qualified 
to open this new series. Ocellus’ work is 
evidence of a Pythagorean current in Peri- 
patetic philosophy of second century B.C. 


LATIN LITERATURE.—C¢ésar, Guerre des Gaules. 


Texte établi et traduit par L. A. Constans 
[Paris, 1926, ‘Les Belles Lettres’ Pp. 
xxxiii+336 (double pages)] (Klotz). Falls 
short of Meusel’s edition (1894). Introduc- 
tion generally to the point, but text often very 
assailable. Reviewer discusses MS. tradition 
in some detail.—C. Rollfuss, Des Q. Hora- 
tius Flaccus Carmina in threm kunstvollen 
Strophenaufoau [Oldenburg, 1927, Schulze- 
sche Verlagsbuchh.] (Bapp). Valuable con- 
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tribution to the analysis of Horace’s tech- 
nique.—Carmina Latina epigraphica conlegit 
F. Buecheler. Supplementum curavit 
E. Lommatzsch [Leipzig, 1926, Teubner. 
Pp. vit+178] (Holland). Very welcome sup- 
plement to Buecheler’s work.—C. Priimm, 
Quaestionum Tullianarum ad dialogi De 
Oratore partes philosophicas quae dicuntur 
specimen [Saarbriicken, 1927, 
iinster Dissertation. Pp. 66] (Philippson). 
Admirable piece of work. Reviewer discusses 
at some length.—Lucain, La Guerre Civile. 
Tome I., Livres I.-V. Texte établi et traduit 
par A. Bourgery [Paris, 1926, ‘Les Belles 
Lettres’] (Samse). A students’ edition. Text 
conservative, notes contain pertinent observa- 
tions, but translation of little scientific value, 
and avoids difficulties of interpretation. Can- 
not be compared with Housman’s edition.— 
J. P. Christopher, S. Aureli Augustini Hip- 
tonensis episcopi de catechizandis rudibus 
liber unus, translated with an Introduction 
and Commentary (Washington, 1926, Catholic 
Univ. of America. Pp. xxii+ 366] (Wey- 
man). Nota final commentary, but contains 
a mass of explanatory material. Deserves 
full recognition. 
HistoryY.—Cassiz Dionis Cocceiani historiarum 
Romanarum quae supersunt edidit U. P. 
Boissevain. Vol. Index historicus {Ber- 
lin, 1926, Weidmann. Pp. ii+706] (Kiibler). 
Full and complete index, not restricted to 
mere numerical references, but also briefly 
indicating the contents of the passages re- 
ferred to. Highly praised.—2. von Pdhl- 
mann, Geschichte der sozialen Frage und des 
Sozialismus in der antiken Welt. 3. Auflage, 
durchgesehen und um einen Anhang ver- 
mehrt von F. Oertel [Miinchen, 1925, Beck. 
Pp. xiv + 488 and x+612](Enszlin). Reviewer 
expresses grateful appreciation of O.’s fruitful 
continuation of work on the problem pro- 
pounded by Péhlmann.—H. Berve, Vas Alez- 
anderreich auf prosopographischer Grund- 
lage. JI. Darstellung. Jl. Prosopographie 
[Miinchen, 1926, Beck. Pp. xv+357 and 
vii+ 446] (Ziebarth). A great achievement 
and thoroughly reliable—H. I. Bell, Juden 
und Griechen im rimischen Alexandria 
pene! Hinrichs. Pp, 52 and 2 plates} 
Heichelheim). Satisfies an urgent need. 
Reviewer finds little to criticise.— V. Tscheri- 
kower, Die hellenistischen Stidtegriindungen 
von Alerander dem Grossen bis auf die 
Romerzeit([Philologus Supl. XIX. 1] (Heichel- 
heim). Part I., a collection of material, 
brings Droysen’s Anhang in his Geschichte 
des Hellenismus (1843) up to date, and de- 
serves full recognition. Part II., entitled 
‘ Geschichtliches,’ will have to be worked over 
again more systematically and comprehen- 
sively. —A. von Domaszewski, Die Phalangen 
Alexanders und Caesars Legionen [S. B. d. 
Heidelberger Ak. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. KI. 
1925/26. Abhdlg. 1. Heidelberg, 1926, 
Winter. Pp. 86] (B. A. Miiller). Reviewer 


cannot accept D.’s conclusions in a number 
of essential points, but expresses much closer 
agreement with Berve’s position in the latter’s 
Das Alexanderreich (v. s.) 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION.—H., Fuchs, 
gustin und der antike Friedensgedanke (Neue 
Philologische Untersuchungen herausg. von 
W. Jaeger, Heft IIl.) (Berlin, 1926, Weid- 
mann. Pp, 258](Leisegang). Goes far out- 
side Augustine in his exploration of the 
meaning of Peace for Greeks, Romans, and 
Christians. An exemplary achievement for 
the understanding of the mind of the ancient 
world. — Die Religion in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart. Handwirterbuch fiir Theologie 
und Reltgionswissenschaft. Zweite, villig 
neu bearbeitete Auflage, herausg. von H. Gun- 
kel und L. Zscharnack. Lieferung 1-6: 
Aachen-Armenpfiege [Tiibingen, Mohr. 544 
columns and 2 double plates] (Thomsen). 
Reliable and inexhaustible mine of informa- 
tion about all questions both of the past and 
of the present as far as they have any con- 
nexion with religion. 


LANGUAGE.—Festschrift fiir Universitatspro- 
Jessor Hofrat Dr. Paul Kretschmer, Beitrage 
sur Griechischen und Lateinischen Sprach- 
forschung (Berlin, etc., 1926, Deutscher Ver- 
lag fiir Jugend und Volk. Pp. 320] (Hermann). 
Contains 32 contributions. Greek is repre- 
sented by 15, Latin by 7; also Thracian, 
Albanian, Ligurian, Etruscan, Romance. 
The most important is Havers’ article on the 
meaning of the plural (pp. 24).—G. Mahlow, 
Neue Wege durch die griechische Sprache und 
Dichtung (Berlin, 1927, de Gruyter. Pp. 525 
(Stiirmer). Reviewer thinks M. has prove 
his main contention that peculiarities in 
language of Greek poets are not to be ex- 
plained as borrowings from other dialects, 
but as result of dialects themselves being 
hybrid growths. But M. also produces a 
crop of quite impossible etymologies.— 
E. A. Menk, Zhe Position of the Possessive 
Pronoun in Cicero's Orations (Dissertation, 
State Univ. of Iowa, 1925. Pp. 71] (Klotz). - 
M.’s observations are generally correct ; but 
he has not recognised that the accentual 
division of the sentence is of importance, and 
hence he occasionally goes astray. Reviewer 
enters into the whole question in some detail. 
—H. Jensen, Geschichte der Schrift(Hannover, 
1925, Lafaire. Pp. 231 and 303 illustrations] 
(Hermann). In spite of incompleteness 
(which reviewer hopes will be corrected in 
a 2nd edition), J.’s book gives an excellent 
survey. An account of the deciphering is 
provided in each case, and adds particular 
value.—A. Ernout, Morphologie historique du 
Latin. Nouvelle édition [Paris, 1927, Klinck- 
sieck. Pp. xiv+ 404] (Niedermann). E., has 
enlarged his original book by 40 pages and 
brought it up to date. Clear, precise, and 
thoroughly useful. Reviewer adds a few cor- 
rections.—O. Riemann, Syntaxe latine d apres 
les Principes de la Grammaire historique, 
7¢ édition, revue par A. Ernout [Paris, 1927, 
Klincksieck. Pp. xvi+697] (Niedermann). 
Reviewer regrets that this new edition was 
not entirely recast ; as it is, it 1s an unsatis- 
factory patchwork of Riemann’s original text 
and notes and corrections by Lejay and 
Ernout.—J. E. Kalitsunakis, Grammatik der 
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neugriechischen Schriftsprache (Sammlung 
Géschen, Nr. 947) (Berlin, 1927, de Gruyter. 
Pp. 138] (Soyter). Excellent introduction to 
modern literary Greek. — Sto/z-Schmaiz, 
Lateinische Grammatik in Auflage, vollig 
neu bearbeitet von M. Leumann und J. B. 
Hofmann. Lieferung 1. Einfiihrung, Laut- 
und Formenlehre |Miinchen, 1926, Beck. 
Pp. x+344) (Stiirmer). This 5th edition is 
really a completely new work, and a sub- 
stantial advance on Stolz-Schmalz. Reviewer 
enumerates many valuable innovations and 
observations, and also calls attention to 
several points where he cannot agree.— 
J. Bourcicz, Le ‘ Sermo Cotidianus’ dans les 
Satires d Horace [Bordeaux, 1927, de Bochard, 
etc. Pp. viiit+113] (Klotz). Falls into 3 
parts—(i.) vocabulary, (ii.) style, (iii.) mor- 
phology and syntax. Reviewer considers (ii.) 
most successful. The observations on changes 
made by Horace in everyday expressions are 
especially important. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. — P. Couissin, Les Armes 
romaines. Essai sur [ Origine et [ Evolution 
des Armes individuelles du Légionnaire 
romain (Paris, 1926, Champion. Pp. xlv+ 
551; 191 figures and 6 plates] (B. A. Miiller). 


Useful as a point of departure for further 
research. But C.is not altogether up to date 
in his knowledge of recent foreign literature 
or discovery.—H. Gerstinger, Die griechische 
Buchmatlerei [Wien, 1926, Osterreich. Staats- 
druckerei. Folio, with 22 figures and 28 
plates (8 in colours)] (Bethe). Important 
survey of little known subject, illustrated 
chiefly from miniature MSS. at Vienna. 
Reviewer thinks illustrated texts can be traced 
back to the time of papyrus rolls.—O. Kaem- 
mel, Rom und die Campagna, 4. Aufiage, 
bearbeitet von O. E. Schmidt (Bielefeld, 1925, 
Velhagen and Klasing. Pp. 214, with 160 
photographic illustrations, 6 paintings, and a 
coloured map] (Poland). Both text and illus- 
trations corrected and brought up to date. 
Remains the handiest book, whether as a 
guide or for school use.—Der Romische Limes 
in Osterreich, Heft XVI. herausg. von der 
Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien [Wien, 1926, Hélder- 
Pichler-Tempsky. 162 columns, 50 figures, 
and 2 plates] (Giindel). This volume returns 
to Carnuntum. The finds are mostly in- 
scriptions; excellent index on pattern of 
C.J.L. Worthy of its predecessors in the 
series. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


SIRS, 

Letters from Mr. Waddell have con- 
vinced me that in certain points I did not do 
his Selections from Menander justice in my 
review on p. 27 of your February number, and 
I should be grateful if you could allow me to 
make the following remarks : 

1. Mr. Waddell emphasises the fact that his 
book is a school edition, and he holds that 
considerations of decency necessitated all the 
omissions which I criticised, and also justify 
the lack of a clear summary of the plot of the 
Epitrepontes. 1 cannot accept this view, but 
other teachers may agree with Mr. Waddell, 
and the presence of this motive should have been 
mentioned. 


2. I said that Mr. Waddell’s assumption that 
Sophrone was not present at the opening of the 
last scene suggested that he had forgotten the 
last fifteen lines, which he omits. The case for 
her presence at this point, which is assumed by 
van Leeuwen and Wilamowitz, seems to me 
overwhelming, but Mr. Waddell was following 
Capps, Allinson, and apparently Sudhaus, and 
this fact, which I had forgotten, clearly makes 


my suggestion unfair. 


3. Mr. Waddell points out that the ‘ three or 
four good illustrations’ of which I spoke would 
be more accurately described as ‘four plates 
showing seven illustrations.’ 


Yours etc., 
D. S. ROBERTSON. 
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